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Unt the publication of these volumes, 
the memoirs of Captain Welsted and Mr. 
Wallin, read before the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, the now venerable quarto of 
Burckhardt, and the two octavos of Nie- 
buhr, contained about all that was known of | 
Central and Eastern Arabia. The prov-| 
ince of Hejaz, with its notable cities. Medi- 
nah and Mecca, some portions of Yemen, 
and its desert neighbour, Hadramaut, and 
éven ’Oman, particularly in the district of 
Museat, its capital, had been explored by 
European enterprise. But of Arabia, as a 
whole, the world seemed satisfied to know 
that it comprehended three great divisions, 
bearing the fanciful names, Petrea, Felix, 
and Deserta; names which, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, are entirely repudiated by 
modern research. Considering the tradi- 
tional reputation of the peninsula, we can- 
not wonder that it failed to tempt even 
British adventure. Scientific investigation 
seemed quite impracticable in a country 
where the sight of the requisite instruments 
would be sure to rouse the fear and opposi- 
tion of a superstitious people. There was 
little to tempt the sportsman or the natu- 
ralist in a land whose arid steppes were 
said to be incapable of maintaining animal 
or vegetable life. The chances of commer- 
cial profit were too precarious in a district 
swarming with lawless Bedouins, whose sta- 
ple business was the plunder of caravans. 
The historical traditions of the country 
were too vague and scanty to offer any 
charm to the antiquarian. And even phi- 
lanthropy was discouraged in its aspirations, 
by the fanatical hatred of the people to- 
wards Europeans, and their invincible re- 
pugnance to anything like change. 

There was one consideration, however, 
which proved powerful enough to excite the 
spirit of research. Arab intermixture and 
colonization have very extensively modified 
the history and people of the East. Notonly 
Egypt, Syria, and Mesopdtamia, but Persia, 
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Kurdistan, ahd Anatolia, have been largely 
pervaded by the Arabian cemnek:. i 
study of the manners and characteristics of 
the Arab race at home might give some aid 
towards the solution of “ many a riddle in 
the phrases of the adjacent Ottoman em- 
pire, and even of other Asiatic govern- 
ments.” Much, too, might be gained by a 
conscientious study of “ the practical work- 
ing and the results of that strange phenome- 
non of the human mind, Mahometanism,” 
at the very head-quarters of its power. 
These considerations, added to “the hope 
of doing something towards the permanent 
social good of these wide regions, — the de- 
sire of bringing the stagnant waters of East- 
ern life into contact with the quickening 
stream of European civilization,” induced 
Mr. Palgrave to undertake a journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia in 
1862-63. A man more fitted for the enter- 

rise it would have been difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to discover. Long residence in 
the East; a perfect familiarity with the 
Arabis language, and with the habits of 
Semitic nations; consummate tact and 
presence of mind, linked with an imperturb- 
able courage ; as much medical knowledge 
as was sufficient to give some show of reali- 
ty to his guise of physician; and last, 
though not least, the patronage of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, who, with enlightened lib- 
erality, supplied the necessary funds; of- 
fered rare facilities to the success of the 
undertaking. 

In the evening of June 16th, 1862, Mr. 
Palgrave and his companion, a young man 
from Ceelo-Syria, of great intelligence and 
fidelity, found themselves outside the east- 
ern gate of the town of Ma’in, en route for 
a land which they resolved to traverse from 
shore to shore, or make it their tomb. 
From the very outset their path was one of 
extreme peril. For though their first stage 
was but 200 miles, they were certain to be 
exposed throughout to an almost intoler- 
ale heat, to scarcity of water, and to Be- 
douin violence. The aspect of their escort 
was not assuring. ‘The chief guide, Salim- 
el’Atneh, who belonged to the tribe of 
Howeytat Arabs, had already rendered him- 
self notorious by acts of pillage, with now 
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and then “a suplementary murder.” He 
had a cold, cides look, which savoured 
desperately of treachery, and which was 
not redeemed by his lean make and dusky 
face. But even he was hopeful in compari- 
son with the others, who were Sherarat Be- 
douins; “utter barbarians in appearance, 
no less than in character, wild, fickle, rest- 
less, and the capacity of whose intellect was 
as scanty as its cultivation.” Their cos- 
tume, however picturesque, did not add to 
the general fascination of their appearance. 
A long and very dirty shirt, a black hand- 
kerchief tied round the head with a twist 
of camel’s hair, a striped black-and-white 
cloak in tatters, a well-worn girdle of leath- 
er, from which dangled a suspicious-looking 
knife, a cumbrous sonietiinals and a long 
spear, made up their equipment. Trousers 
were conspicuous by their absence, for all 
genuine sons of the desert are sans culottes. 
The ordinary dress of the travellers was of 
the same style, though of superior quality, 
and with the desirable addition of cotton 
drawers. But for state occasions they had 
a reserve suit of more elegant appearance 
stowed away inthe depths of their travel- 
ling sacks. ; 

it was necessary that they should assume 
some guise in order to save appearances, 
and avert suspicion. The pretence of trav- 
elling for pleasure would be fatal, such an 
idea being altogether foreign to the Arab 
mind. The popular plan with travellers in 
the East, has been to pass themselves off as 
wandering Darweeshes. Such a plan has 
recently succeeded in Central Asia, but it 
is perilous in the extreme. The Eastern 
Darweeshes are divided into almost countless 
schools, each having its own shade and creed 
of practice. A thorouzh acquaintance with 
all these minor points of distinction is next 
to impossible on the part of a European. 
A chance question might at any moment 
unmask him, and lead to fatal results, for a 
discovered impostor would at once be taken 
fora spy. A case of this sort happened but 
a few years ago. Under the guise of a Dar- 
weesh, a European traveller attempted to 
traverse the Wahhabee provinces. At Hof- 
hoof, in Eastern Arabia, his conduct excited 
suspicion. Advices were sent on to the capi- 
tal. On reaching Riad, he was forwarded 
by the king to a village on the Mecca road. 
Intelligence had been sent to the villagers 
that. he was a European spy. Within a few 
minutes of his arrival in the village, he lay 
dead under a cluster of palm-trees. Seven 
years after the event, Mr. Palgrave was the 
first to bear tidings of his fate to his anx- 
ious friends. In some Eastern countries 
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the person of a Darweesh is respected, and 
even reverenced; but among the Wahhi- 
bees it is looked upon with aversion. All 
Darweeshes, according to strict Wahhabee 
notions, are heretics. But there is a moral 
objection to the assumption by a European 
of the garb and profession of a Darweesh, 
which Mr. Palgrave puts well. “To feign 
areligion which the adventurer himself does 
not believe, —to perform with scrupulous 
exactitude, as of the highest and holiest im - 
port, practices which he inwardly ridicules, 
and which he intends to hold up to the ridi- 
cule of others, — to turn for weeks together 
the most sacred and awful bearings of man 
towards his Creator, into a deliberate and 
truthless mummery, — not to mention other 
and yet darker touches,—all this seems: 
hardly compatible with the character of a 
European gentleman, let alone that of a 
Christian.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the profes- 
sion of Christianity is a serious obstacle to 
Eastern travel—at any rate in Central 
Arabia. The majority of the people have 
no idea what a Christian is — some suppos- 
ing that he belongs to some section of Ma- 


-hometanism, and others regarding him as an 


infidel. Even among the better informed, 
Christianity is looked upon with only an 
historical aversion, as a religion long since 
annihilated by Islam aggression. But 
where it is understood there is no particular 
disfavour towards it, excepting on the part 
of strict Wahhabees, who, however, vastly 
prefer a Christian to a Jew. 

After due consideration, Mr. Palgrave re- 
solved to travel in the character of a physi- 
cian and his pupil. But as circumstances 
might occur in which the medical profession 
would be of little service, he made provision 
for acting the part of a merchant, when such 
a policy might be desirable. About fifty 
small, tight-fitting tin boxes, filled with 
drugs enough “to kill or cure half the sick 
men of Arabia,” and a few volumes of Ara- 
bic medical lore, were provided to sustain 
the profession of physician. Liquid medi- 
cines were but sparingly used, — not only 
because of the danger of having the bottles 
broken by rough transport, but because of 
the rapid evaporation unavoidable in so hot 
aclimate. The few bottles which were taken, 
though stoppered and doubly cased, retained 
nothing but their labels in a very short time. 
The mercantile stock consisted of cloth, 
beads, necklaces, pipe-bowls, handkerchiefs, 
and two large sacks of coffee. 

Thus equipped, the travellers started. 
Before them and on either hand “ extended 
one weary plain, in a blank monotony of 
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lifelessness. Only on all sides lakes of mir- 
age lay mockirig the eye with their clear 
and deceptive outline, whilst here and there 
some dark basaltic rock, cropping up at 
random through the level, was magnified by 
the refraction of the heated atmosphere in- 
to the semblance of a fantastic crag, or over- 
hanging mountain.” There was no sign of 
life. The poisonous colocynth was the soli- 
tary herb, and the animal kingdom had no 
other representative than the jerboaa, or 
field-rat, and “ the little dried-up lizard of 
the plain, that looks as if he had never a 
drop of moisture in his ugly body.” The 
heat was intolerable, even to an old Indian ; 
and matters were not mended by the re- 
mains of a tertian fever under which Mr. 
Palgrave was suffering. So that the days 
wore away like “a delirious dream,” till the 
travellers were almost unconscious of the 
ground they traversed, or the business in 
which they were engaged. Long before 
dawn each morning they were on the march, 
contenting themselves with but a snatch of 
rest. When the sun was half-way up to 
the meridian, they prepared their morning 
meal. There was little choice of situation. 
A patch of black pebbles, with a little sand, 
and without grass, in some hollow, was fixed 
upon as the scene of operation. The lug- 
gage was piled up, so as to afford a sort of 
screen. Next came the — 


“Culinary preparations, in perfect accord- 
ance with our provisions, which, like those of 
genuine Arab travellers, were simple enough ; 
namely, a.bag of coarse flour mixed with salt, 
and a few dried dates, with no third item on the 
bill of fare. We now took a few handfuls of 
flour, and one of the Bedouins kneaded it with 
his unwashed hands, or dirty bit of leather, 
pouring over it a little of the dingy water con- 
tained in the skins, and then patted out this ex- 
quisite paste into a large, round cake, about an 
inch thick, and five or six inches across. 
Meanwhile, another had lighted a fire of dry 


till he had prepared a bed of glowing embers ; 
among these the cake was now cast, and imme- 
diately covered up with hot ashes, and so left for 
afew minutes; then taken out, turned, and cov- 
ered again, till at last, half-kneaded, half-raw, 
half-roasted, and more than half-burnt, it was 
taken out to be broken up between the hungry | 
band, and eaten scalding hot, before it should | 
cool into an indescribable leathery substance, ca- | 
pable of defying the keenest appetite. A draught | 
of dingy water was all its accompaniment.” 





| 
There was little to vary the monotony of | 


the desert journey, save here and tliere an 
encampment of Bedouins. Within the 


broad desert belt which stretches from the | 
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Dead Sea to the Valley of the Euphrates 


there are occasional oases, formed by a 
slight depression on the surface, where rock 
and pebbles are displaced by a light sandy 
soil, under which, and at no great depth, 
there is atolerable supply of water. These 
Wadis, as they are called, are the favourite 
haunts of the Bedouins. The Wadi Sirhan, 
which lies in the direct route to Central 
Arabia, is infested by the Sherarat, who 
are, perhaps, the most degraded of the Arab 
nomades. A few days spent in their socie- 
ty sufficed to scatter all romantic notions as 
to the dignity and chivalry of the Bedouin. 
He is, indeed, but a sorry specimen of hu- 
manity, with little about him to admire, and 
much to disgust. The grand idea of his life 
is plunder. For this he goes-to war; for 
this he roams the desert, disdaining the 
pursuits of industry; and for this, it is to be 
feared, he often discharges the rites of hos- 
pitality. Bedouin hospitality has been very 
much overrated. Your desert host, though 
he may set before you his best, is probably 
a rascal, calculating on ample retribution 
in the shape of plunder, when you have 
proceeded a few miles on your journey in 
the morning. Essentially childish in his 
character, “ to give, beg, or to plunder, are 
for him correlative acts —all arising in the 
main from the same immense ignorance of 
what property really is, and what its impor- 
tance: and thus he is often scarce more en- 
titled to commendation for the one act, than 
liable to serious blame for the other: ina 
word, he knows no better.” He is not by 
nature bloodthirsty. A terrible bragzart, 
he has the strongest objection to being killed, 
and no great fondness for killing others. 
Even in war, booty is his object, and not 
blood. He is an entire stranger to those 
national and religious principles which un- 
derlie the conflicts of nations. He “ does 
not fight for his home,— he has none; nor 
for his country,— that is anywhere; nor 
for his honour, — he never heard of it; nor 
for his religion, —he owns and cares for 
none.” The occupation of some bit of pas- 
ture or some brackish well, the desire to 
possess a camel, or horse, or matchlock, 
which belongs to some one else, these are 
the objects of Bedouin feuds, which are sel- 
dom attended with the fatal or even bitter 
results which follow the strife of other 
races. 

The Sherarat Arabs, though living under- 
a sort of subservience to Telal, the sover- 
eign of Shomer, and paying him a yearly 
tribute, acknowledge no common chief, — 
each of their very many bands having a 
separate head. Brigandage is less profitable 
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within Arabian territory than in lands un- 
der Turkish rule. Hence they have to de- 
pend mainly on their herds. These are 
scanty enough. A very few sheep, here 
and there a horse, with a goodly number of 
camels, constitute their wealth. The chase 
of the gazelle and the ostrich occasionally 
offers them a chance of profit; while the 
fruit of the samh and the mesa’a provides 
them with vegetable food. The samh isa 
“small herbaceous and tufted plant, with 
juicy stalks, and a little ovate yellow-tinted 
leaf; the flowers are of a brighter yellow, 
with many stamens and pistils. When the 
blossoms fall off, there remains in place of 
each a four-leaved capsule about the size 
of an ordinary pea; and this, when ripe, 
opens to show a mass of minute reddish 
seeds, resembling grit in feel and appear- 
ance, but farinaceous in substance.” Hap- 

ily this plant requires no cultivation, for a 

edouin Arab would almost die rather than 
give himself the trouble of tilling the 
ground. All that is required is the gather- 
ing of the capsules containing the seeds, 
when the ripening season sets in. These 
seeds are ground in a handmill, mixed with 
water, and boiled. When cooked their ap- 
pearance is that of bran and ochre, and 
their taste something between that of wheat 
and barley meal. Though not over palat- 
able to Europeans, itis a very favourite dish 
with the Arabs, who, but for the untilled 
growth of the samh, would often be ex- 

osed to the horrors of absolute famine. 

‘he mesa’a is a berry, in appearance and 
taste somewhat like our red currant, though 
more sickly. The Bedouins are very fond 
of it, and devour it greedily. Flesh meat 
is a delicacy reserved for high festal occa- 
sions. Sometimes the victim is a sheep, 
sometimes a camel, according to the num- 
ber of guests. The cooking process is sim- 
ple and unembarrassed by the refinements 
of European cuisine. A fire is lighted un- 
der a never-scoured cauldron full of water, 
into which the quarters of the slaughtered 
animal are thrown “to seethe in their own 
unskimmed grease, till about two-thirds 
cooked.” The water is then poured off, 
and the fragments piled up, without garnish, 
in a dirty wooden bowl. A ring is formed, 
and at a given signal unwashed hands dart 
into the bowl, the half-raw joints are fished 
out and torn into manageable pieces, and in 
five minutes nothing is left for the dogs 
but a pile of clean-picked bones. 

The Bedouins are generally supposed to 
be Mahometans. In the company of the 
followers of Islam, and when dependent 
upon them, they assume the bearing and 
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join in the religious services of the Mahom- 
etans. But they are not, and never have 
been, votaries of the Mahometan creed. 
From its earliest establishment, accordin 
to the testimony of the Coran, it was foun 
impracticable to fix it in this region; not 
because of any aversion on the part of the 
Bedouins to the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, but because they were, as they still 
are, “incapable of receiving or retaining 
any of those serious influences and definite 
forms of thought and practice.” When 
they are at home, and unreserved, they 
hoist their own colours. Seldom has a 
stranger the chance of observing them un- 
der such conditions. Mr. Palgrave, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to witness the 
main act of Bedouin worship in their own 
land. It was on the first morning of the 
journey. “ Hardly had the first clear rays 
struck level across the horizon, than our 
nomade companions, facing the rising disc, 
began to recite alternately, but without 
any previous ablution, or even dismounting 
from their beasts, certain formulas of adora- 
tion and invocation; nor desisted till the 
entire orb rode clear above the desert 
edge.” Such an act, altogether alien as it 
is to the creed of Mahomet, confirms the 
theory that the Bedouins are fire-worship- 
pers, as their fathers were. 

Their morality is of the lowest type. 
their conversation is grossly licentious, but 
probably not more so than their lives. Com- 
munity, rather than polygamy, expresses 
their connubial relations. Their idea of 
God is materialistic. He is to them but a 
chief, resident in the sun, and somewhat 
more powerful than their own chieftains. 
“What will you do on coming into God’s 
presence, after so graceless a life?” said 
Mr. Palgrave to a spirited young Sherarat, 
whose long, matted love-locks and general 
appearance accorded with his loose conver- 
sation. “ What will we do?” said he; 
“ why, we will go up to God and salute him, 
and if he proves hospitable (gives us meat 
and tobacco), we will stay with him; if 
otherwise, we will mount our horses and 
ride off.” This is not an exaggerated speci- 
men. Throughout his journeys among gen- 
uine nomades, Mr. Palgrave did not meet 
with any individual “who took a more 
spiritual view, whether of the Deity, of the 
soul of man, or of any other disembodied 
being soever.” 

The digression from the Bedouin to his 
camel is natural, especially as the latter 
plays a part almost as important as that of 
the former in desert candi Mr. Palgrave’s 
picture of the camel is not complimentary 
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to that hapless beast. All one’s romantic 
notions as to its docility and amiability are 
ruthlessly scattered to the winds. It is in- 
capable of affettion or gratitude. It will 
leave an old and generous master without 
compunction, and submit to the restraints 
of a new one with dogged indifference. It 
has none of the sagacity of the horse or the 
dog. When set agoing it walks straight on, 
and would probably walk against a wall if 
not pulled up. It has not sense enough to 
throw its rider, and if he should happen to 
fall off, it marches on, grazing with the ut- 
most nonchalance. The only signs of in- 
terest which it exhibits in passing events 
are when a green branch overhangs its 
ath, or when its rider is about to mount. 
n the former case it will make vigorous 
efforts to secure the branch; while in the 
latter, it will bend back its long neck, and 
open its jaws, as though it would like to 
bite, “ and roar out a tremendous sort of 
groan, as if to complain of some entirely 
new anid unparalleled act of injustice.” It 
is an ill-tempered, unmannerly brute, amen- 
able only to the discipline of a stout blow 
or kick. 

But to return to the travellers, whom we 
left plodding their weary way over the bar- 
ren steppes. On the morning of the 30th 
June, they found themselves in a narrow 
gorge, down which the sun was beating 
with terrible power. Two of the camels 
had broken down, the water in the skins 
was spent, the last morsel of food had been 
eaten; when, on turning a huge pile of 
crags, a new and beautiful scene burst upon 
their view. “A broad, deep valley, de- 
scending ledge after ledge, till its innermost 
depths are hidden from sight amid far-reach- 
ing shelves of reddish rock; below, every- 
where studded with tufts of palm groves 
and clustering fruit trees, in dark green 
patches, down to the furthest end,of its 
windings; a large, brown mass of irregular 
masonry, crowning a central hill; beyond, 
a tall and solitary tower overlooking the 
opposite bank of the hollow, and further 
down, small turrets and> flat house-tops 
half-buried amid the garden foliage, the 
whole plunged in a perpendicular flood of 
light and heat,” — such was the first aspect 
of the Djowf, the vestibule of Central 
Arabia. This province, which owes its 
name “ Dijowf,” literally “belly,” to its 
excavated form and central position, is a 
sort of oasis, or oval depression, sixty or 
seventy miles long, lying between the north- 
ern and southern desert. An equilateral 
triangle having either Damascus and Bag- 
dad on the north, or Medinah and Zulp- 





hah on the south, for its base, would have 
its vertex at the Djowf. 

The only town in the district bears the 
name of the entire region. It is composed 
of some eight villages, which were once 
distinct. The entire length of this town, 
including the gardens, is about four miles, 
with an average breadth of half a mile. ” 
The houses are generally small; for in 
Arabia two families never occupy the same 
dwelling. The houses of the better class 
comprise an outer and an inner court, a 
large reception room, and a series of small- 
er apartments to which access is gained by 
a private door. The domestic architecture, 
which is generally as tame as possible, is 
varied by the frequent addition of a round 
tower, of unbaked brick, having a height 
of thirty or forty feet, and a diameter of 
twelve. To these towers, which are of 
great strength, the chiefs and their parti- 
sans were wont to retite for defence or re- 
fuge in times of war. The great political 
changes which have taken place in the dis- 
trict, and which have broken up this chief- 
tainship, have done away with the use of 
these towers, which are now but memorials 
of a stormy past. The gardens of the 
Djowf are very beautiful and fertile. The 
date-palm, the fig-tree, the vine, the peach, 
and the apricot, grow in great abundance, 
with a flavour surpassing that of the pro- 
ductions of Damascus and Palestine. The 
fields are given up to she cultivation of 
corn, maize, melons, gourds, ana leguminous 
plants. The irrigation which the droughty 
climate renders necessary is kept up by 
running streams of clear water; whereas 
in the interior of Arabia it has to be labori- 
ously procured from wells and cisterns. 

The population of the town and district 
is about forty-two thousand. In the absence 
of all authentic records it is not easy to ar- 
rive at the true history of the province. The 
natives affirm that they were originally Chris- 
tians, and that, like many others, they were 
converted to Islam at the point of the sword. 
Subsequently they lapsed into a sort of 
semi-heathenism, and were not reclaimed 
until the Wahhabee reformation. After the 
overthrow of the Nedjean power by Ibra- 
him Pasha in 1817-18, the Djowf recovered 
her independence. The strifes of the pet- 
ty chieftains and frequent Bedouin ineur- 
sions made it impossible to maintain the 
new freedom. In 1865, Telal, the mon- 
arch of Shomer, appeared against the 
Djowf, with an inconsiderable army, and 
two pieces of artilery. These decided the 
contest. Terrified by what was to them a 
new and almost supernatural engine of war, 
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the inhabitants fled from their assailants in 
dismay. Telal made one of his personal 
followers, Hamood, governor of the prov- 
ince; stripped all the native chiefs of their 
functions; and imposed a moderate land 
and cattle tax, to be paid to the established 
government. The new rule has proved 
very beneficial to the province, and the 
people are satisfied. 

he Djowfites are liberally endowed by 
nature. ‘“ Tall, well-proportioned, of a tol- 
erably fair complexion, set off by long curl- 
ing locks of jet black hair, with features for 
the most part regular and intelligent,” they 
are an eminently good specimen of the pure 
Ishmaclitish Arab type. They are cleanly 
in their habits, courteous in demeanour, 
hospitable, somewhat skilful in agriculture, 
but strongly averse to mechanical pursuits. 
They enjoy the best health, and are remark- 
ably long-lived. In point of civilization, 
they are much superior to the Bedouin, 
but they are considerably below the inhab- 
itants ot Shomer, Nejed, Hasa, and ’Oman. 
They have, for instance, no regular market 
—there is not a single shop in the Djowf; 
buying andl selling are carried on in private 
houses. Their religious character 1s alto- 
gether anomalous. Converted from a 
kind of fetichism, from the worship of the 
sun and sacrifices to the dead, during the 
Wahhabce reformation, they are professed- 
ly Mahometan; but a religion forced upon 
them by the sword has but a superficial 
success. Naturally, the Arabs are not a 
religious people. With a capacity of faith 
ready to accept the teachings of Christian, 
Jewish, Mahometan, or even Pagan creeds, 
they are impatient of religious restraint. 
For the Arab, faith to any extent, but no 
works. “Stated prayers annoy him, long 
prayers tire him, ablutions are inconvenient, 
and fasting, especially in the presence of a fat 
sheep, is quite out of the question.” In fact, 
according to Mr. Palgrave, whose judgment 
is worthy of acceptance, if the Mahometan 
scheme had bevn intrusted to Arab keep- 
ing alone, if Persian, Mozul, Turkish, and 
European influence had not come to its aid, 
the Coran would, ere now, have become a 
dead letter, and the fast of Ramadhan a 
curiosity of history. 

During the stay of the travellers in the 
Djowf they were the guests of Ghafil-el-Ha- 
boob, the chief of the once reigning family. 
His house may stand sample for the dwell- 
4 of the better classes of Central Ara- 

ia. 


“ The K’hawah was a large, oblong hall, about 
twenty feet in height, fifteen in length, and six- 
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teen, or thereabouts, in breadth. The walls were 
coloured in a rudely decorative manner, with 
brown and white wash, and sunk here and there 
into small triangular recesses, destined to the re- 
ception of books. . ., . lamps and other such- 
like objects. The roof of timber, and flat. The 
floor was strewed with fine, clean sand, and 
garnished all round, alongside of the walls, with 
long strips of carpet, upon which cushions, cov- 
ered with faded silk, were disposed at suitable 
intervals.” 


In one corner of this reception-room stood 
a fire-place or furnace of granite, “ hollow- 
ed inwardly into a deep funnel, open above, 
and communicating below with a small ho- 
rizontal tube, or pipe-hole, through which 
the air passes, bellows-driven, to the lighted 
charcoal, piled up on a grating about half- 
way inside the cone.” On the edge of the 
furnace stood an imposing range of copper 
coffee-pots. Only three are required for 
the process of coffee-making ; but the rich- 
ness and munificence of the host are gene- 
rally measured by the number of his pots. 
On passing the threshold, the guest exclaims 
Bismillah, “In the name of God.” Ad- 
vancing in silence to the centre of the room, 
and directing his eye towards the master of 
the house, he says, Es saldmu ’aleykum, 
“ Peace be with you.” Upon this the host 
rises, and, if he happens to be a Wahha- 
bee, exclaims, W’’aleykum-s-salamu, w’rah- 
mat’ ullahi w’barakdtuh, “ And with you be 
peace and the mercy of God and his bless- 
ings.” If not a strict Wahhibee, he will 
offer a simpler welcome. All the company 
then rise, and the guest places his open 
hand in the palm of his host, not grasping 
or shaking it, for that would be counted in- 
tolerably rude. Divers salutations then 
follow, which are repeated over and over 
again, until some one is obliging enough to 
say, “ Praise be to God!” This ejaculation 
terminates the ceremony of introduction. 
Then commences the business of coffee- 
making. A few minutes having been spent 
in blowing up the fire, and filling the lar- 
gest of the pots with water, the slave 


“Takes a dirty, knotted rag out of a niche in 
the wallclose by, and having untied it, empties 
out of it three handfuls of unroasted coffee, the 
which he places on a little trencher of plaited 
grass, and picks carefully out any blackened 
grains; . . then, after much cleansing 


and shaking, he pours the grains so cleansed 
into a large open iron ladle, and places it over 
the mouth of the funnel, at the same time blow- 
ing the bellows, and stirring the grains gently 
round and round, till they crackle, redden, and 
smoke a little, but carefully withdrawing them 
from the heat long before they turn black or 
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charred . . . He then sets the warm wa- 
ter in the large coffee-pot, over the fire-aper- 
ture, that it may be ready boiling at the right 
moment, and draws in close between his own 
trouserless legs a large stone mortar, with a 
narrow pit in the middle, just enough to admit 
the black stone pestle of a foot long, and an 
inch and a half thick, which he now takes in 
hand. Next, pouring the half-roasted berries 
into the’ mortar, he proceeds to pound them, 
striking right into the narrow hollow with won- 
derful dexterity, nor even missing his blow, till 
the beans are smashed, but not reduced to pow- 
der. ; 


The coarse, reddish grit thus produced is 
thrown into one of the smaller pots, which 
has been half-filled with hot water. This 
is set upon the fire to boil, a small stick 
being used to check the ebullition. A few 
aromatic seeds are pounded and thrown in. 
The liquor is then strained through fibres of 
palm-bark, and the operation, which has 
taken up a good half-hour, and which has 
been ‘conducted throughout with gravity 
and minute attention worthy of the most 
august issues, is complete. While the roast- 
ing and pounding is going on,a lad appears, 
charged with a grass-plaited dish, which he 
throws with a graceful jerk upon the floor. 
He then produces a bowl of dates, with a 
cup of melted butter in the midst. At a 
given signal, all draw up to the dish; and 
each one picksouta date, dips it into the but- 
ter, and eats it. The coffee is then handed 
round in half-filled cups, about the size of 
an egg shell. This, of course, is only a meal 
of ceremony. The meal, par excellence, is 
eaten a little before sunset, and is substan- 
tial enough. It consists of wheat coarsely 
ground and boiled, butter, gourds, cucum- 
bers, and hard-boiled eggs, all heaped up 
together upon a large circular copper dish, 
and served, scalding hot, without knife, 
fork, or spoon. 

The travellers, notwithstanding a few 
drawbacks, spent their time at the Djowf 
very pleasantly. They were treated with- 
out suspicion, and had the run of all the 
houses in the place. Offers of partnership 
were made to them, and marriage alliances 
were not seldom suggested. Indeed, they 
had to defend themselves “ more strenuous- 
ly than Ulysses against the charms of more 
than one half-unveiled Calypso.” But they 
were anxious td penetrate to the interior, 
and as it was necessary to secure the gov- 
ernor’s sanction ere they could pass on to 
Ha’yel, the residence of Telal, they paid a 
visit to Hamood. The castle in which he 
resided is ‘a large irregular mass of mason- 
ry, patched up and added to again and 
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again, till its original rectangular form has 
almost disappeared.” The building 1s evi- 
dently of very ancient date. The ae 
size and exact squaring of the stones in the 
lower tiers; and the windows, topped by 
the Cyclopean arch — two flat stones placed 
slantways against each other — point to an 
early age. Two deeply cut crosses in one 
of the lateral walls convey more than a hint 
of the ancient prevalence of Christianity 
the district. The governor, “ a strong, broad- 
shouldered, dark-haired, dark-eyed man, clad 
in the long white shirt of the country, and 
over it a handsome black cloak, embroider- 
ed with crimson silk, on his august head a 
silken handkerchief, girt by a white band 
of finely-woven camel’s hair, and in his fin- 
gers a grass fan,” received them with much 
courtesy, and offered them lodgings in the 
castle. The interview thus gained led to 
frequent and most friendly intercourse be- 
tween Hamood and the travellers, and was 
of great value to them. During one of their 
visits to the castle they had an opportunity 
of witnessing the administration of justice 
in an Arab court. A Bedouin, 


“Was pleading his cause before Hamood, and 
accusing some one of having forcibly taken away 
hiscamel. The governor was seated, with an air 
of intense gravity, in his corner, half Jeaningon 
a cushion, while the Bedouin, cross-legged on 
the ground before him, and within six feet of 
his person, flourished in his hand a large reap- 
ing hook, identically that which is here used 
for cutting grass. Energetically gesticulating 
with this graceful implement, he thus challeng- 
ed his judge’s attention : —‘ You, Hamood, do 
you hear ?’ (stretching out at the same time 
the hook towards the governor so as almost to 
reach his body, as though he meant to rip him 
open,) ‘he has taken from me my camel : have 
you called God to mind (again putting this 
weapon close to the unflinching magistrate 3) 
the camel is mine, do you hear?’ (with another 
reminder from the reaping-hook,) ‘ he is mine, 
by God’s award and yours too; do you hear, 
child? and so on, while Hamood sat without 
moving a muscle of face or limb, imperturbable 
and impassable, till some one of the counsellors 
quieted the plaintiff with, ‘Remember God, 
child ; it isof noconsequence, you shall not be 
wronged.’ ‘Then the judge called on the wit- 
nesses, men of the Djowf, to say their say, and 
on their confirmation of the Bedouin’s state- 
ment, gave orders to two of his satellites to 
search for, and bring before him, the accused 
party, while he added to the Ma’azee, ‘ All right, 
daddy, you shall have your own ; put your con- 
dence in God ;’ and composedly motioned him 
back to his place.” 


A party. of Sherarat Arab chieftains, en 


route to Djebel Shomer, where they pur- 
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posed to secure the good-will of Telal, by 
tendering their allegiance in his capital, 
happened to arrive at the Djowf, just when 
our travellers were seeking the means of leav- 
ing it. They at once resolved to join the 
Bedouins. Furnished with “letters com- 
mendatory” from the governor, and with 
two camels “ whose price, including all the 
services of their master as guide and com- 
panion for ten days of July travelling,” 
amounted to hut eighteen or nineteen shil- 
lings, they set out on the 18th of July, at 
sunset, for a march through the burning 
sand-passes of the Nefood. The journey 
was, if possible, more dreary and monoto- 
nous than that from Ma’an to the Djowf. Nor 
were matters mended by the threatening as- 
pect of the Bedouin escort, who, as it after- 
wards came out, had seriously proposed to 
pillage the travellers, and leave them, with- 
out camels and water, to perish in the desert. 
The scheme broke down only through the 
refusal of some of the company to join in it. 
After many days of almost suffocating heat, 
and with nothing on which to rest the eye 
but a measureless sweep of sand, stretching 
under torrents of light like a sea of fire, 
they reached “ the verge of a large piain, 
many miles in length and breadth, and girt 
on every side by a high mountain rampart, 
while right in front . . . at scdrce a quarter 
of an hour’s march, lay the town of Ha’yel, 
surrounded by fortifications of about twenty 
feet in height, with bastion towers, some 
round, some square, and large folding gates 
at intervals.” Crossing the plain, they made 
for the town-gate, and passed up to the 
open space in front of dhe alace, where, 
making their camels kneel alongside some 
forty or fifty others, they alighted, and took 
their place on a stone bench. Their arrival 
created some little stir among the crowd of 
loiterers, made up of citizens who had come to 
enjoy the evening air, mechanics, a few rag- 
ged Bedouins, and subordinate officers of the 
palace. 

In course of time they were accosted by 
Seyf, the court chamberlain, whose special 
duty is the reception and presentation of 
strangers. Greeting them with a decorous 
“ Peace be with you, brothers,” he proceed- 
ed to ask their business. They represented 
themselves as physicians from Syria. “ And 
what do you desire here in our town? May 
God grant you success!” Schooled in the 
strict formulas of the country, they answer- 
ed, “ We desire the favour of God most 
High, and secondly that of Telal.” Things 
were going on very sweetly to this kind of 
tune, when a most untimely incident threat- 
ened a fatal termination. Everything de- 
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ended upon their maintaining the strictest 
incognito. The barest suspicion of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s European birth would have de- 
stroyed all chance of further progress or 
intercourse. Just as the chamberlain was 
pronouncing his welcome, Mr. Palgrave’s 
eye rested upon the face of an old associate 
in Damascus, who, coming forward with all 
the confidence of a prolonged friendship, 
saluted him, and enquired what wind had 
blown him thither. In utter dismay, Mr. 
Palgrave could do nothing but fix upon him 
a cold, vacant stare, indicative of astonish- 
ment ; when, to complete his confusion, a 
second friend, of sinister features, claimed 
acquaintance, and said, “I too have seen 
him at Damascus.” Here was a dilemma! 
The fate of the travellers seemed to be seal- 
ed; when a third, with yet more enthusi- 
asm and confidence than the other two, 
exclaimed, “ And I also knew him perfectly 
well; I have often met him at Cairo, where 
he lives in great wealth in a large house, 
near the Kaisr-el-’Eynee ; his name is Abd- 
es-Saleb, he is married, and has a very 
beautiful daughter who rides an expensive 
horse, &e. &c.” This witness was discomfited 
at once by a flat denial; the second, of 
whom Mr. Palgrave had no recollection, 
was repudiated; and when the hapless 
traveller was driven to despair as to the 
answer he should give the first, the cham- 
berlain cut the knot by sharply 1cbuking 
the astounded Damascene, and leading the 
travellers into the palace. 

Telal, the monarch of Shomer, to whom 
the travellers were then introduced, is a 
man of short stature, “ broad-shouldered 
and strongly built, of a very dusky com- 
plexion, with long black hair, dark and 
piercing eyes, and a countenance rather 
severe than open.” He has an eagle eye, 
unresting and brilliant. Affable, coura- 
geous, not over strict in religious matters, 
of severe but not sanguinary temperament, 
he is the type of an Arab prince. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1845. His first care 
was to improve and adorn the capital. He 
built a palace, a mosque, several ware- 
houses, a market place, and a line of forts. 
With true catholicity he invited Jews and 
Christians to reside at Ha’yel. Pleasing as 
these innovations were to his own people, 
they were most distasteful to the Wahhabee 
faction. Rumours were published very 
industriously respecting his general laxity 
—that he smoked, that he wore silk, that 
he was seldom at the mosque, that he was 
too merciful to criminals. fy a wise policy 


of conciliation, he managed to negative the 
effect of these rumours. He enjoined pub- 
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lic prayer, prohibited the public sale of 
tobacco, commanded that cotton should be 
mixed with silk, and even married the 
daughter of Feysul, the Wahhabee king. 
By a large hospitality and a liberal policy, 
he soon became, and is yet, the most popu- 
lar sovereign in Arabia. His interview with 
the travellers was in every way satisfactory. 
He was persuaded that they were Syrians, 
but had a suspicion that, under the guise of 
physicians, they had come to buy horses. 
He, however, ordered a home to be provided 
for them at his cost. To this dwelling 
they at once removed their effects, and on 
the following morning “ opened shop.” “ I,” 
says Mr. Palgrave, “ sat in cross-legged state, 
with a pair of scales before me, a brass 
mortar, a glass ditto, and fifty or sixty 
boxes of drugs, with a small flanking line 
ef bottles.” A few Arabic books on medi- 
cal science, somewhat ostentatiously dis- 
played, a few English works on the same 
subject, hidden from public view, a flowered 
dressing-gown, &c., completed the equip- 
ment of the self-styled physician. 

They had riot long to wait for patients. 
The reception room was soon crowded. 
The two sons of Telal, Abd-el-Mashin, his 
favourite courtier, the chief justice, and 
other noblemen of note, flocked to consult 
the Syrian sage ; and as the cases admitted 
of very simple and successful treatment, the 
renown of their medical adviser was spread 
far and wide. Twenty days thus passed 
away; and the travellers meanwhile gath- 
ered all the information they sought, by 
personal observation and unrestrained in- 
tercourse with the people. It was time, 
therefore, to prepare for the journey to 
Riad, the capital of the Wahhabee territory, 
and the very goal of the whole enterprise. 
No such journey could be prosecuted with 
any hope of success, without Telal’s cogni- 
zance and good-will. Unless furnished with 
a passport, bearing the royal signature, any 
attempt to reach Riad would have been the 
act of amadman. But it was by no means 
certain that Telal would grant such a pass- 
port, especially as he evidently regarded 
the travellers with a vague suspicion, 
which, at any moment, might take a sin- 
ister turn. After much discussion they re- 
solved to seek a private interview with the 
king, and tell him their whole secret. This 
confidence they felt to be not only due to 
the frankness with which he had treated 
them, but essential to their own chances of 
success. They, therefore, opened their 
minds to Zamil, the king’s treasurer, who, 
after due deliberation, put the matter before 
his royal master. A private interview with 
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Telal was thus secured, the travellers gave 
him a full account of themselves and the ob- 
ject of their journey, the king listened with 
the profoundest attention, and promised a 
second audience, in which he would give a 
definite answer. The arrival of Telal’s 
uncle, ’Obeyd, a fanatical Wahhabee, who 
from the first regarded the travellers with 
distrust, rendered matters somewhat critical. 
Telal, however, managed to get rid of his 
uncle, by sending him on a military ex- 
edition against the Bedouins. He left a 
etter behind him, which Mr. Palgrave and 
his companion were requested to deliver, on 
their arrival at Riad, to ’Abd-allah, the 
eldest son of the king. They took the lib- 
erty to open this letter, and found, as they 
expected, that it would have led to their, 
immediate assassination, had it been de- 
livered. ; 
After some delay they obtained their 
passport. Before evening of the same day, 
three men who had been appointed to act 
as guides knocked at their door. Many of 
their newly-made friends came to bid them 
farewell, among whom were the treasurer, 
and Abd-el-Mahsin. The former gave 
them much good counsel, and entreated 
them to send word of their personal safety 
to his royal master and himself, on their 
arrival at Riad, “under covert phrases” so 
worded as to seem to have medical import. 
At sunrise on the next morning they passed 
through the portals of Hi’yel, and were 
again on the road. In many respects the 
new route was most promising. There was 
no more desert to traverse, for the district 
of Upper Kaseem is an elevated plateau, 
crossing the northern half of the peninsula 
diagonally, and exhibiting everywhere a 
singular fertility. ‘The cool season had now 
set in, lines of villages lay in the route, 
there was a plentiful supply of water, and 
generally a very refreshing breeze. In- 
deed, the Nejed breeze, sweeping over this 
plateau, scented with aromatic plants, is 
famous in Eastern poetry. The retinue 
was no longer made up of Bedouins, but of 
the inhabitants of towns, ‘who, though a 
somewhat motley crew, were in the main 
civilized and respectable. The whole dis- 
trict is very fruitful. The staple cultivation 
is that of the date-palm; but corn, millet, 
vetches, maize, and melons grow in toler- 
able abundance. The cotton plant, too, is 
successfully cultivated, but in quantities too 
scanty for exportation. There is no coffee 
grown. The poisonous thorn-apple is not 
uncommon. A very curious narcotic plant 
is plentiful. “Its seeds, in which the dele- 
terious principle seems chiefly to reside, 
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when pounded, and administered in a small 
dose, produce effects much like those as- 
cribed to Sir Humphrey Davy’s laughing 
gas ; the patient dances, sings, and performs 
@ thousand extravagances; till after an 
hour of great excitement to himself, and 
amusement to the bystanders, he falls asleep, 
and on awaking has lost all memory of what 
he did or said while under the influence of 
the drug.” 

The first station on the route was Berey- 
dah, where the travellers fell in with the 
great Caravan of Persian pilgrims on their 
return from Medinah. A vexatious delay 
in this town was brought about, partly by 
the selfish intrigues of the governor, — as 
thorough a rascal as ever lived, — and part- 
ly by the unwillingness of the people to act 
as guides to men whose mission was at least 
suspicious. But happily they fell in with a 
native of Aleppo, Aboo ’Eysa by name, 
who held the appointment of guide in the an- 
nual transport of Persian pilgrims across the 
Nejed. He was altogether the prince of 
guides; honest, courteous, generous, and 
most Catholic in his religious principles. He 
had no-antipathies, national or religious. A 
master in the art of conciliation, he was the 
friend at once of the laxest Shiy’aee, or 
Mahometan heretic, and the most punctili- 
ous Wahhabee. His morals were as un- 
tarnished as his honour, his word was above 
suspicion, and his conversation was never 
tainted by the license which even the high- 
est Arab society tolerates. To add to the 
list of his excellences, he was a most hospi- 
table fellow : “ His coffee was always on the 
fire, his tobacco pouch invariably open, his 
supper at the mercy of every neighbour.” 
Such a man was a prize indeed, especially 
as he expressed a willingness to guide the 
travellers to Riad, where his company would 
lift them above suspicion. The bargain was 
soon made : and after afew weeks the expe- 
dition started, consisting of our travellers, a 
Persian envoy and his servants, a few pil- 
grims from Mecca, and the necessary attend- 
ants. 

This is the place for a brief digression on 
the great Islam reformation under Moham- 
med ebn-’Abd-el-Wahhab. This personage 
was born somewhat before the middle of 
the last century, and began life as a travel- 
ling merchant. Led by business to Damas- 
cus, he fell in with some learned, but very 
bigoted, sheykhs; whose conversation and 
instruction “ aided him to combine, once for 
all, and to render precise, notions that he 
had long before, it seems, entertained in a 
floating and unsystematized condition.” A 
mind of strong analytic and deductive pow- 
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er, associated with great energy and bold- 
ness of will, fitted him remarkably for the 
endeavour “to appreciate accurately and 
distinctly the innermost thought and pur- 
pose of the first founder” of Islamism ; no 
easy task, considering the period that had 
elapsed since the death of Mahomet, and 
the complicated strata laid over the original 
system by commentators and factions. Diffi- 
cult as the task was, he succeeded ; and not» 
only discovered among the ruins of Islam 
its neglected keystone, but “dared to form 
the project to replace it,” and by means of 
it, to reconstruct the broken pile. “ This 
keystone, this master thought, this parent 
idea, of which all the rest is but the necessa- 
ry and inevitable deduction, is contained in 
the phrase, far oftener repeated than under- 
stood, La Ilah i/la Allah, ‘ There is no god 
but God.’” However literally these words 
may translate the Arabic formula, they are 
quite inadequate to the representation of 
the primary idea. They “not only deny, 
absolutely and -unreservedly, all plurality, 
whether of nature or of person, in the Su- 
preme Being. . . but besides this, the 
words, in Arabic, and among Arabs, imply 
that this one Supreme Being is also the on- 
ly Agent, the only Force, the only Act, ex- 
isting throughout the universe.” Pure, un- 
conditional, inevitable passiveness, is the 
characteristic of all other being. Nor is 
this “tremendous Autocrat” above the in- 
fluence of passions and inclinations. He is 
jealous of His creatures, lest they should 
arrogate to themselves the power and glory 
that are His. It is, therefore, His delight 
to punish, rather than reward; so that all 
His creatures may feel that they are noth- 
ing but slaves and tools. His inflexible 
will is not modified by the virtues and obe- 
dience of those whom He has made. A 
Mahometan tradition clearly teaches this. 
Its purport is that when God “resolved to 
create the human race, He took into His 
hands a massofearth . . . and having 
divided the clod into two equal portions, 
He threw the one half into hell, saying, 
‘ These to eternal fire, and I care not;’ and 
projected the other half into heaven, add- 
ing, ‘and these to Paradise, and I care 
not.’” : 

Such were undoubtedly the tenets of 
Mahomet; and the theoretical conclusion 
which the son of ’Abd-el-Wahhab drew 
from all this was, naturally enough, that 
“later doctrines and schools, introducing 
now free-will, now merit, now hierarchical 
institutions, and mutual dependence of man 
on man, now devising intercession and me- 
ditation, living or dead, selecting holy places, 

















honouring saints and tombs, framing ascetic 
brotherhoods, and Darweesh associations,” 
were “ innovations, corruptions, and distor- 
tions of the great and simple vision of one 
solitary autocrat, over one even mass of un- 
distinguished and undistinguishable slaves.” 
Impelled by these reasonings, the son of 
*Abd-el-Wahhab resolved to consecrate the 
remainder of his life “to the restoration of 
- this primeval image of Islam.” Full of this 
project, he returned to his native land, after 
an absence of six years. Alniost every 
trace of the true Islam had vanished. The 
worship of the Djann, the invocation of the 
dead, the offering of sacrifice at their tombs, 
had usurped the place of the ritual of Ma- 
homet. The Coran was never read, and 
the mosque was empty. Quietly he set to 
work, to gain by his personal character and 
reputation for learning that esteem which, 
in Arabia especially, it is sure to command. 
At length the time came for unfolding his 
mission. “ One evening, while he was sit- 
ting on his house-roof, overlooking the mar- 
ket-place, a townsman, who had los: a camel, 
passed by beneath, invoking, with a loud 
voice, the local patron or demi-god, Sa’ad, 
to restore him his stray beast. ‘And why 
do you not rather call on the God of Sa’ad ?’ 
exclaimed the Wahhabee, in a voice, audible, 
not only by the individual below, but by all 
comers and goers in the market and street.” 
Language so unusual led to enquiry, enquiry 
to controversy, and ere long the new teach- 
er had gained many disciples. ‘The sword 
camé to the help of the teacher, and soon 
the whole of inner Arabia submitted to 
Wahhabee rule. 

Riad, the capital of the Wahbabee realm, 
is a large and strongly fortified city, lying 
in the centre of an immense plain, in which 
“a sea of palm trees” waves above green 
fields and well-watered grounds. The land- 
scape is almost unrivalled for beauty, fertil- 
ity, and breadth. Entering the north-east- 
ern gate of the town, which was flanked 
with thick square towers, and answering the 
challenge of the guard, the travellers passed 
into “the lion’s den,” not without some 
qualms. On arriving in front of the palace 
of Feysul, they were met by ’Abd-el-’Azeez, 
the minister for foreign affairs, who, after 
the usual preliminaries, invited them into 
the palace to partake of the hospitality of 
the king. Following his guidance, and 
passing through a perfect lsbyrinth of cor- 
ridors, they reached the guest room, in the 
wall of which there is’said to be a closet in 
which Feysul ensconces himself, in order 
that he may overhear what escapes his un- 
suspecting guests in moments of convivial 
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freedom. Here they were regaled with mut- 
ton, rice, and dates. But, notwithstanding 
this show of hospitality, the arrival of the 
strangers was most unwelcome to the king. 
He knew that the Persian envoy had the 
justest grounds for the complaints which he 
had come to make respecting the extortionate 
conduct of some of Feysul’s governors — and 
he felt assured that the so-called Syrian 
doctors were spies, or at least magicians, of 
whom he had the utmost terror. Besides, 
an ancestor of his had been assassinated in 
that very palace by the dagger of a Persian. 
The old man, who is stone blind, and in- 
credibly superstitious, went nearly mad in 
a paroxysm of disgust and fear. A council 
was ¢alled, and it was concluded that “his 
most sacred majesty should, without delay, 
escape from the capital, and from the ill- 
omened vicinity of so many infidels and sor- 
cerers, spies and assassins, and conceal 
his royal person in some secure retreat.” 
Accordingly, he left the palace, as secret- 
ly as possible, and buried himself in the 
recesses of a secluded garden, where, sur- 
rounded by guards, by an almost impene- 
trable foliage, and by the sacred influences 
of orthodoxy, the old man found some hope 
of escaping the pollutions of polytheism, 
and the evil eye. 

While his majesty was in seclusion, the 
great engine of Wahhabee government, the 
spy system, was put in play. Scarcely had 
the travellers unpacked their baggage in the 
dwelling allotted to them, than a modest tap 
at the door ushered in ’Abd-el- Hameed, one 
of the palace favourites ; who, under the pre- 
text of a medical consultation, sought. to 
betray the travellers into confidence. He 
had but just left, when a more dangerous 
visitor arrived, a “ Meddey’yee,” or, as Mr. 
Palgrave renders the word, — its derivation 
involving the idea of zeal, —“ Zelator,” one 
of the secret council of the Riad govern- 
ment. The existence of this order of men 
dates from the year 1855, when the cholera 
fell on the Nejed like a thunderbolt, and 
depopulated the district. Riad alone lost 
one-third of its inhabitants, many members 
of royal and aristocratic families falling vie- 
tims to the plague. Instead of connecting 
this visitation with ill-ventilated and _ ill- 
drained dwellings, the superstitious king as- 
signed it-to another cause. For some years 
a lax observance of the strict sectarian pe- 
culiarities of Wahhabeeism had been gain- 
ing ground. Tobacco had been smoked, silk 
had been admitted into costume, and other 
abominations had been tolerated. To this 
laxity the cholera was at once attributed ; 








a council was called,and twenty-two men 
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were selected from the most exemplary in-| very insignificant events might reverse that 
habitants of Riad. They were entitled} policy. Aboo-’Eysa, their guide, was evi- 
“ Meddey’yeeyah,” that is, “ Zelators,” and | dently their friend, and upon his action 
absolute power was conferred upon them for | their future fate seemed very much depend- 
the discovery and extirpation of everything | ent. They, therefore, resolved to give him 
contrary to Wahhabee doctrine and practice. | the same confidence as that which they had 
They were invested, too, with tae right of| given to Telal. They explained to him 
inflicting summary punishment, in the shape | who they were, the purpose of their jour- 
either of fines or blows, there being no ap- | ney, and everything else requisite for him 
peal against their judgment. The list of | to know in order to afford his help. Their 
offences of which they were to take cogni- | confidence was appreciated; their guide 
zance was imposing indeed : smoking, chew- | promised to stand by them; and the com- 
ing tobacco, snuff-taking, wearing silk or pact was sealed by a meal, which passed off 
gold, neglecting any of the five daily ser- | more cheerfully than any other meal of 
vices, talking or burning a light after even-| theirs within the walls of Riad. It was 
ing prayers, singing or playing on any mu-| now time to begin business. A more con- 
sical instrument, children’s games, swearing | venient house was taken, at a decorous dis- 
by any other name than that of God, or, in| tance from the palace, and in the quarter 
short, doing anything which might afford | where the Zelators had but few residences. 
suspicion of irregular conduct. Of course | Installed in their new dwelling, with the 
the Zelators themselves are about the choi-4 prospect of a month’s continuance, they 
cest hypocrites and the most sanctimonious arranged the following division of labour: 
rascals in the world, | Aboo-’Eysa was to undertake their “ foreign 

The Zelator in question fared no better | relations,” to keep the court in good humour, 
in the work of espionage than his prede-| and give them everywhere a first-rate medi- 
cessor. He found the travellers as well) cal reputation; Barakat was to do the 
versed in the Coran as himself; and after | household work; and Mr. Palgrave, of 
a long interview, left with avery favourable | course, was to act as sculapius. Their first 
impression of their orthodoxy. This bright- patient was Djowhar, the king’s treasurer, 
ened their chances a little; but the next a tall and handsome negro, whose disorder 
day, a message came from the king that he | Mr. Palgrave was fortunate enough to cure 
did not consider Riad a likely sphere for | in a few days.- This was a feather in his 
medical skill, and that in consequence he cap, and brought many more patients, 
would prefer their continuing their journey , among whom was ’Abd-el-Kereem, a pow- 
to Hofhoof. A camel, a new suit of clothes, erful member of the Wahhibee family, and 
and asum of money would be furnished to | himself of the straitest and bitterest order 
each of them out of the royal purse. | of that sect. The intercourse between the 
Nothing could have been more awkward. physician and his patient led to an unre- 
To be sent out of the city, for a residence | served confidence on the part of the latter, 
in which they had endured so much, was | which was of the utmost value to Mr. Pal- 
nothing short of a calamity. Aboo-’Eysa| grave in collecting information respecting 
was equal to the emergency. He knew the less intelligible tenets of Islam. Among 
that incorruptibility was not among the | other questions which were discussed was 
natives of the Riad court, and therefore | that of the “ bipartition of sins,” a question 
suggested that a bribe might possibly clear on which there is considerable difference 
the way. That evening two pounds of; among Mahometans. The Wahhibee af- 
scented wood were left in the name of the firmed that “the first of the great sins is 
travellers at the doors of two of the most the giving divine honours to a creature.” 
influential ministers. This worked the , What, then, might the second be? “ Smok- 
oracle. Before noon of the next day, per- ing tobacco” was the unhesitating answer. 
mission was given them to remain in the | To the inquiry of Mr. Palgrave as to the 
town, and exercise their profession under place in the catalogue assigned to murder, 
Feysul’s personal patronage, without fear adultery, and false witness, the reply was, 
of interference or opposition. \“God is merciful and forgiving,” clearly 

It was evident, however, that their posi-| indicating that in the Wahhabee creed 
tion was likely to be one of difficulty, if these are but lesser sins. Indeed, ’Abd-el- 
not of positive danger. The favour of Kereem seriously asserted that polytheism 
Feysul and his ministers was but an un- and smoking were the only two great sins. 








safe tenure. Ifa few pounds of scented When pressed to give a reason for the al- 
wood could work so sudden a change in leged enormity of the crime of smoking, 
the policy of the court, it was clear that| he replied that it was intoxicating, and it 
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was unlawful to use food which had been 


burnt or singed by fire. The true reason 
probably lies in that passion for sectarian 
discrepancy which lay at the root of so 
many of Mahomet’s injunctions. , 

This Wahhabee patient was more read 
to give holy advice to his physician than to 
pay his fee. It was Mr. Palgrave’s practice 
to agree upon the fee before treating the 
case, and to seem particularly anxious for 
payment. Any indifference on this point 
would have awakened suspicion. Broad 
hints were, therefore, given to ’Abd-el- 
Kereem, but with no results. The thing 
became the town’s talk, and the popular 
merriment was considerably tickled when 
the careful Wahbhabee delivered a discourse 
in the mosque, the theme of which was the 
dependence of all things on God. The divine 
will, he contended, was the only effective 
cause of health or sickness; and, in conse- 
quence, no physician had any right to rec- 
ompense either in the shape of money or 
thanks. The day after the delivery of his 
discourse, he appeared at Mr. Palgrave’s 
reception room. After the usual courte- 
sies, and in the presence of a number of 
guests, Mr. Palgrave said: “There can be 
no doubt that health and recovery come 
from God alone, and small thanks to the 
doctor. In the same manner, neither more 
or less, I expect that God will give me so 
much by your passive instrumentality, and 
when I have got it, small thanks to you 
also. The shabby fellow was quite shamed, 
sent the money the same evening, —it was 
but eleven shillings, — and came again no 
more. 

The whole central plateau of Arabia is 
one of the healthiest regions of the world. 
It affords, therefore, few varieties of disease, 
as compared with other countries. Gout, 
cancer, hysteria, measles, typhus, and 
typhoid fever are quite unknown. Cholera 
and small-pox, as might be expected, are 
fearfully prevalent and fatal. Rheumatism, 
with all its kin, and bronchial affections of 
all kinds, are common. Cases of abdomi- 
nal phthisis, dropsy, dyspepsia, chronic gas- 
tritis, aproplexy, and paralysis are not rare. 
Cutaneous disorders of the worst species, 
and ophthalmia, are a terrible scourge. 
One man in every five has his eyes more or 
less damaged by the latter disease. Am- 
aurosis, cataract, and “that peculiar and 
capricious-seeming species of blindness 
which supervenes from sunset to sunrise 
only,” are not seldom met with. Pure pul- 
monary phthisis is scarcely known. The 
medical practice in Arabia is necessarily 
crude, and generally barbarous. Anatomi- 
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cal investigation is impossible, and hence 
the knowledge of the sources of disease is 
but superficial. A few drugs are used,— __ 
especially in the form of tonics. But the 
grand panacea is cauterizing. For heart 
disease the breast of the patient is seared 
all over with hot irons. Rheumatism is 
similarly treated ; and Mr. Palgrave knew 
a poor girl, who was suffering from peri- 
carditis, whom they tortured by branding 
her on the abdomen at the hands of a far- 
rier ! 

During their stay at Riad, the travellers 
had no reason to lament the unprofitable- 
ness of their profession. Patients flocked 
in from all sides. The king did not honour 
them with a consultation ; and knowing his 
temperament, they avoided all unnecessary 
intercourse with him. But ’Abd-Allah, the 
king’s son, was not at all disposed to let 
them remain long without the favour of his 
personal acquaintance, though they studi- 
ously avoided him. He sent for them, over 
and over again, and extended to them a 
large share of his confidence, while, in re- 
turn, he sought information on matters of 
medical science. The favour of ’Abd-Allah 
secured for Mr. Palgrave an introduction 
to the royal stables —a priceless privilege 
—for the Nedjean horse is the “primal 
type” of the Arab steed, and he who sees 
the steed of Feysul “ sees the most consum- 
mate specimens of equine perfection in 
Arabia, perhaps in the world.” The pure 
Arabians which find their way to the Eng- 
lish market are myths. Only in Nejed can 
these horses be procured, and even there 
never by purchase. They are acquired 
either by war, legacy, or gift. When policy 
requires a present to Egypt, Persia, or 
Constantinople, the Nejeans never send 
mares; but the poorest stallions, which in 
other countries are looked upon as perfect 
beauties. Mr. Palgrave draws his picture 
of the horses in Feysul’s stables con amure. 
“ Never,” says he — 


“Had I seen or imagined so lovely a col- 
lection. . . . Remarkably full in the haunches, 
with a shoulder of a slope so elegant, as to 
make one, in the words of an Arab poet, ‘go 
raving mad about it;’ a little, a very little sad- 
dle-backed, just the curve which indicates 
springiness without any weakness; a head 
broad above, and tapering down to a nose fine 
enough to verify the phrase of ‘drinking frem 
a pint pot,’ did pint pots exist in Nejed; a 
most intelligent, and yet a singularly gentle 
look; full eye ; sharp, thorn-like little ear ; legs, 
fore and hind, that seemed as if made of ham- 
mered iron, so clean, and yet so well twisted 
with sinew ; a neat, round hoof, just the requi- 
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site for hard ground; the tail set on, or rather 
thrown out, at a perfect arch; coats smooth, 
shining, and light; the mane long, but not 
overgrown nor heavy; and an air and step that 
seemed to say, ‘ Louk at me, am I not pretty ?’ 
Their appearance justified all reputation, all 
value, all poetry.” 


The friendship of ’Abd-Allah turned 
out in the end a misfortune. He had a 
brother, by name Sa’ood, a very distin- 
guished soldier, and a great favourite with 
the people. But he was no favourite with 
*Abd-Allah, who had special political and 
domestic reasons for hating him. Sa’ood 
arrived at Riad from some military expedi- 
tion, during the stay of the travellers, — 
and ’Abd-Allah, encouraged by the presence 
of the doctors, conceived the idea of poison- 
ing him. Mr. Palgrave had recently used 
strychnine in a medical case, and had ex- 
plained its power to ’Abd-Allah. He made 
every effort to secure some of this poisonous 
drug. First he tried to persuade the trav- 
ellers to settle at Riad. Then he begged 
Mr. Palgrave to leave some drugs behind 
him, especially strychnine. which had work- 
ed so wonderful a cure. Mr. Palgrave de- 
clined all his requests, —and when ’Abd- 
Allah in anger demanded the strychnine, 
he answered, “I know well what you want 
the poison for, and I have no mind to be an 
accomplice to your crime, nor to answer 
before God’s judgment seat for what you 
will have to answer for. You shall never 
have it.” The baffled prince grew almost 
black in the face with rage, and turned the 
conversation. In a short time he sent again 
for Mr. Palgrave, and had evidently made 
arrangements to take his life. The bold- 
ness of his intended victim, who dared him 
to do him harm, fairly cured the would-be 
murderer and his associates, and Mr. Pal- 
grave was permitted to leave the palace 
unscathed. But hints of this kind were 
not to be slighted. A storm was brewing. 
Taking advantage of the bustle in the city 
occasioned by the departure of the military 
expedition, the travellers slipped out of 
Riad, thankful that they had escaped with 
their lives. The limits of this paper forbid 
us to follow them in their interesting jour- 
ney through the more eastern provinces of 
Arabia to the coasts of "Oman — a descrip- 
tion the less necessary because much of the 
dictrict of "Oman at least is familiar to 
travellers, and open generally to strangers. 
Nor do the manners of the people of East- 
ern Arabia differ so materially from those 
of the inhabitant of the central districts, as 
to warrant any lengthened notice. 








It was not Mr. Palgrave’s design, in writ” 
ing the record of his travels, to combine 
scientific observation with details of personal 
adventure. Scientific investigation was next 
to impossible. Any use of scientific instru- 
ments, any sketching or note-taking, and, 


indeed, any particular enquiry not bearing © 


upon his immediate profession, would have 
been fatal to his success. He was bound, in 
order to avoid suspicion, to act throughout 
as a travelling physician, anxious to make 
money. The few notes which he was able 
to write in privacy were lost by shipwreck. 
And jit is wonderful that with these draw- 
backs he has been able to produce so full and 
instructive a record of his travels. Nor, 
if scientific research had been practicable, 
would it have proved fruitful, for the whole 
district is barren in objects of interest to the 
student. The scantiness of the flora and 
fauna is not redeemed by any special vari- 
ety in the strata. But as a sketch of the 
people of the land, as a picture of the habits 
and manners of an almost unknown race, the 
work is beyond praise. Happy would it be 
if Mr. Palgrave’s noble aspirations could be 
in any way realized, and if such a current of 
civilization could be turned into the stagnant 
waters of Arab life as to vitalize and purify 
them. There are elements of greatness in 
the character of the Arabians. They are 
not a dwarfed and incapable people. Nor 
are there many indications of that dissolu- 
tion te which isolated tribes generally tend. 
Yet we cannot indulge any radiant hope 
as to the future of Arabia. There is not 
enterprise enough among the people to en- 
courage commercial relations with other 
lands; and if there were, the almost im- 
passable desert would offer a fatal obstacle 
to mercantile success. The stereotyped 
prejudices of ail classes seem to render po- 
litical interference impracticable. They 
might be conquered, but they cannot be 
changed. Even Mahometanism has failed 
to assimilate the Arab. Whatever religion 
there is in Arabia is fanatical, and outside 
that there is indifference. Fanaticism might 
be grappled with, and disarmed ; but indiff- 
erence would prove more impracticable. 
For it is ever easier to deal with a faith, 
however crude and superstitious, than to 
work upon a people without any religion at 
all. The only course open even to Christian 
philanthropy seems to be that of waiting for 
the indications of His will, who long ago 
designated the sons of Ishmael! to a national 
isolation, which centuries of change among 
them have not modified, but which we know 
will not prove in the end a barrier to their 
share in the grace of redemption. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Miss MARJORIBANKS’S guests, or at 
least the greater part of them, were at this 
moment enjoying themselves as usual; but 
yet there were a few who felt that some- 
thing was going on more than met the eye. 
As for Lucilla herself, she had left all her 
cares behind her in the recess behind the 
window-curtains, and was flitting about as 
usual, and proving herself the soul of the par- 
ty; but still the eyes of some few initiated 
ones sought the dark corner in which Mr. 
Cavendish had disappeared as into an ogre’s 
den. The clearest and most apparent expla- 
nation of the matter was, that Mies Mariori- 
banks was reconciled to her earliest suitor, 
and that the Archdeacon, who was also known 
in Grange Lane to have been paying atten- 
tion to Lucilla, was beside himself with jeal- 
ous fury. It was very improper for a clergy- 
man, but still it was a piquant spectacle — 
and then nobody could be sure what had 
become of Mr. Cavendish, or that he was 
not being ill-used and trampled upon, behind 
backs. As for the Archdeacon, he was 
standing before the fire-place with Dr. Mar- 
joribanks and a host of other gentlemen. 
Mr. Beverley’s countenance was covered 
with clouds and darkness. He stood, not 
with the careless ease of a man amusing 
himself, but drawn up to his full height and 
breadth, a formidably muscular Christian, 
in a state of repression and restraint which it 
was painful, and at the same time pleasing, to 
see. The Berserker madness was upon him, 
and yet such are the restraints of socicty, 
that a young woman’s eye was —— to 
keep him down — Lucilla’s eye, and the 
presence of a certain number of other friv- 
olous creatures in white muslin, and of some 
old women, as he irreverently called them, 
who were less pleasant, but not more impos- 
ing. He was an Archdeacon, and a leading 
man of his party, whose name alone would 
have conferred importance upon any “ move- 
ment,” and whom his bishop himself — not 
to speak of the clergy whom he charged 
in his visitation addresses like a regiment 
of cavalry —stood a little in awe of. Yet 
such are the beneficial restraints of society, 
that he dared not follow his natural impuls- 
es, nor even do what he felt to be his duty, 
for fear of Miss Marjoribanks, which was 
about the highest testimony to the value of 
social influence that could be given. At the 
same time, it was but natural that under 
such circumstances the Archdeacon should 
feel a certain savage wrath at the bond 
that confined him, and understand better 
than usual the false and tyrannical conven- 
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tionalism called society. And it was at this 
moment, of all times in the world, that Gen- 
eral Travers, like a half-educated brute as 
(according to Mr. Beverley’s ideas) he was, 
took the liberty of calling his attention to 
what the soldier called “a lot of pretty 
girls.” “And everything admirably got 
up, by Jove!” he added; not having the 
remotest idea what effect so simple an ob- 
servation might produce. 

“Yes, it is admirably got up,” said the 
Archdeacon, with a snarl of concealed fe- 
rocity. “ You never said anything more pro- 
foundly true. It is all got up, the women, 
and the decorations, and the gaiety, and all 
this specious seeming. And these are crea- 
tures made in the image of God!” said the 
Broad-Churchman — “ the future wives and 
mothers of England. It is enough to make 
the devils laugh and the angels weep !” 

It may be supposed that everybody was 
stricken with utter amazement by this un- 
looked-for remark. Dr. Marjoribanks, for 
his part, took a pinch of snutl, which, as a 
general rule, he only did at consultations, 
or in the face of a difficulty; and as for the 
unlucky soldier who had called it forth, 
there can be no doubt that a certain terror 
filled his manly bosom; for he naturally 
felt as if he must have said something ex- 
traordinary to call forth such a response. 

“T never was accused before of saying 
anything profoundly true,” the General 
said, and he grew pale. ‘I didn’t mean it, 
I’m sure, if that is any justification. Where 
has Cavendish vanished to, I wonder ? ” the 
soldier added, looking round him, seared 
and nervous—for it was evident that his 
only policy was to escape from society in 
which he was thus liable to commit himself 
without knowing how. 

“Female education is a monstrous mis- 
take,” said Mr. Beverley —“ always has 
been, and, so far as I cansee, always will 
be. Why should we do our best to make 
our women idiots? They are bad enough 
by nature. Instead of counterbalancing 
their native frivolity by some real instrue- 
tion — good heavens!” The critic paused. 
It was not that his emotions were too much 
for him; it was because the crowd opened 
a moment, and afforded him a glimpse of a 
figure in black silk, with the lace tor which 
Miss Marjoribanks had stipulated falling 
softly over a head which had not quite lost 
its youthful grace. He gave a glance round 
him to see if the coast was clear. Lucilla 
was out of the way at the other end of the 
room, and he was free. He made but one 
stride through the unconscious assembly 











which he had been criticising so severely, 
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and all but knocked down little Rose Lake, 


who was not looking at the Archdeacon, 
though she stood straight in his way. He 
might have stepped over her head without 
knowing it, so much was he moved. All 
the gay crowd gave way before him with 
a cry and flutter; and Lucilla, for her part, 
was out of the way ! 

But there are moments when to be out 
of the way is the highest proof of ge- 
nius. Miss Marjoribanks had just had a 
cup of tea brought her, of which she had 
great need, and her face was turned in 
the other direction: but yet she was aware 
that the Archdeacon had passed like a Ber- 
serker through those ranks which were not 
the ranks of his enemies. She felt without 
secing it that the “ wind of his going” agitat- 
ed his own large coat-tails and heavy locks, 
and made a perfect hurricane among the 
white muslin. Lucilla’s heart beat quicker, 
and she put down her tea, though she had 
so much need of it. She could not swallow 
the cordial at such 4 moment of excitement. 
But she never once turned her head, nor left 
of her conversation, nor betrayed the 
anxiety she felt. Up to this time she had 
managed everything herself, which was 
comparatively easv; butshe felt by instinct 
that now was the moment to make a high 
effort and leave things alone.‘ And it may 
be added tht nothing but an inherent sense 
of doing the right thing under the cireum- 
stances could have inspired Miss Marjori- 
banks to the crowning achievement of keep- 
ing out of the way. 


When Mr. Beverley arrived in front of! 


the two people who were seated together in 
the recess of the window, he made no assault 
upon them, as his manner might have sug- 
gested. Onthe contrary, he placed himself 
in front of them, with his back to the com- 
pany, creating thus a most effectual moral 
and physical barrier between the little nook 
where his own private vengeance and fate 


were about to be enacted, and the conven- | 


tional world which he had just been denoun- 
cing. The Archdeacon shut the two cul- 
prits off from all suecour, and looked down 
upon them, casting them into profound 
shade. By this time he was as calm as pas- 
sion coul:! make him. “TI don’t know what 
combination of circumstances has produced 
this meeting,” he said, “ but the time was 
ripe for it, and I am glad it has happened.” 
Mrs. Mortimer gave a little cry of terror, 
but her companion, for his part, sat quite 
dumb and immovable. The moment had 
arrived at last, and perhaps he too was glad 
it had come. He sat still, expecting to see 


the earth crumble under his feet, expecting 
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to hear the humble name he had once borne 
proclaimed aloud, and to hear ridicule and 
shame poured upon the impostor who had 
called himself one of the Cavendishes. 
But it was no use struggling any longer. 
He did not even raise his eyes, but sat still, 
waiting for the thunderbolt to fall. 

But to tell the truth, the Archdeacon, 
though a torrent of words came rushing to 
his lips, felt at a difficulty how to begin. 
“JT don’t tinderstand how it is that I find 
you here with the man who has ruined your 
prospects,” he said, with a slight incohe- 
rence, and then he changed the direction 
of his attack. “ But it is you with whom I 
have to do,” he said; “you, sir, who ven- 
ture to introduce yourself into society with 
—with your victim by your side. Do you 
not understand that compassion is impossi- 
ble in such a case, and that it is my duty 
to expose you? You have told some plau- 
sible story here, I suppose, but nothing can 
stand against the facts. It is my duty to 
inform Dr. Marjoribanks that it is _a crimi- 
nal who has stolen into his house and his con- 
fidence — that it is a conspirator who has 
ventured to approach his daughter — that 
it is” — 

““ A criminal? a conspirator?” said Mr. 
Cavendish, and he looked in his accuser’s 
face with an amazement which, notwith- 
standing his rage, struck the Archdeacon. 
If he had called him an impostor, the cul- 
= would have quailed and made no reply. 

ut the exaggeration saved him. After 
that first look of surprise, he rose to his feet, 
and confronted the avenger, who saw 
he had made a blunder without knowing 
what it was. “ You must be under some 
strange mistake,” he said. “ What do you 
accuse me of? I know nothing about crime 
and conspiracy. Either you are strangely 
mistaken, or you have forgotten what the 
words mean.” 

“ They are words which I mean to prove,” 
said the Archdeacon; but there can be no 
doubt that his certainty was diminished by 
the surprise with which his accusation was 
received. It cheked his first heat, and it 
was with a slightly artificial excitement 
that he went on, trying to work himself up 
again to the same point. “ You who work- 
ed yourself into a wretched old man’s confi- 
dence, and robbed an unoffending woman,” 
said Mr. Beverley; and then in spite of 
himself he stopped short ; for it was easier 
to say such things to a woman who contra- 
dicted without giving much reason, than to 
a man who, with an air of the utmost as- 
ton'shment, stood regarding his accuser in 
the face. 
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“These are very extraordinary accusa- 
tions,” said Mr. Cavendish. “ Fad you 
ever considered whether you had any proof 
to support them?” He was not angry to 
speak of, because he had been entirely taken 
by surprise, and because at the same time 
he was unspeakably relieved, and felt that 
the real danger, the danger which he had 
so much dreaded, was past and gone, and 
indeed never had actually existed. He re- 
covered all his coolness from the moment 
he found out that it was not a venial impo- 
sition practised upon society, but a social 
crime of the ugliest character of which he 
was accused. He was innocent, and he 
could be tranquil on that scere. “ As for 
robbing Mrs. Mortimer,” he added, with a 
little impatience, “she knows, on the con- 
trary, that I have always been most anx- 
ious and ready to befriend her” — 

“To befriend — Her!” cried the Arch- 
deacon, restored to all his first impetuosity. 
He could not swear because it was against 
his cloth and his principles ; but he said, 
‘Good heavens!” in a tone which would 
have perfectly become a much less mild 
expletive. “It is better we should under- 
stand each other thoroughly,” he said. “I 
am not in a humour for trifling. Iconsider 
it is her fortune which enables you to make 
_ an appearance here. It is her money you 
are living upon, and which gives you posi- 
tion, and makes you presume as —as you 
are doing — upon my forbearance. Do you 
think it possible that I can pass over all 
this, and let you keep what is not yours? 
If you choose to give up everything, and 
retire from Carlingford, and withdraw all 
your pretensions It is not my part,” 
said Mr. Beverley, with solemnity, taking 
- breath, “to deal harshly with a penitent 
sinner. It is my duty, as a clergyman, to 
offer you at least a place of repentance. 
After that” — 

But he was interrupted once more. Mrs. 
Mortimer made her faint voice heard in a 
remonstrance. ‘“ Oh, Charles, I always told 
you—I had no right to anything!” cried 
the terrified widow; but that was not what 
stopped the Archdeacon. It was because 
his adversary laughed that he stopped short. 

No doubt it was the metallic laugh of a 
man in great agitation, but still Mr. Bev- 
erley’s ear was not fine enough at that mo- 
ment to discriminate. He paused as a man 
naturally pauses at the sound of ridicule, 
still furious, yet abashed, and half conscious 
of a ludicrous aspect to his passion — and 
turned his full face to his antagonist, and 
stood at bay. 

“It is a modest request, certainly,” Mr. 
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Cavendish said. “ Give up all I have and 


all I am, and perhaps you will forgive me! 
You must think me a fool to make such a 
proposal; but look here,” said the accused, 
energetically; “I will tell you the true 
state of affairs, if for once you will listen. 
I do it, not for my sake, nor for your sake, 
but for the sake of —of the women involv- 
ed,” he added hastily; and it was well for 
him that, instead of looking at the shrinking 
widow beside him as he said so, his eye had 
been caught by the eager eye of his sister, 
who was watching from her corner. With 
that stimulus he went on, calming himself 
down, and somehow subduing and imposing 
upon the angry man by the mere act of 
encountering him fairly and openly. “I 
will tell you what are the actual circum- 
stances, and you can see the will itself if 
you will take the trouble,” said the defend- 
ant, with a nervous moderation and self- 
restraint, in which there was also a certain 
thrill of indignation. “The old man you 
speak of might have left. his money to a 
more worthy person than myself, but he 
never meant to leave it to his grand-niece ; 
and she knew that. She was neither his 
companion nor his nurse. There was noth- 
ing between them but a few*drops of blood. 
For my part, I gave him — but, to be sure, 
it would not interest you to know how I 
spent my youth. You came upon the scene 
like —a man in a passion,” Mr. Cavendish 
said, with an abrupt laugh, which this time 
was more feeble, and proved that his com- 
posure was giving way, “and misjudged 
everything, as was natural. You are doing 
the same again, or trying to do it. But you 
are a clergyman, and when you insult a 
man” — 

“T am ready to give him satisfaction,” 
said the Broad¢Churchman, hotly ; and then 
he made a pause, and that sense of ridicule 
which is latent in every Englishman’s mind, 
came to the Archdeacon’s aid. He began 
to feel ashamed of himself, and at the same 
time his eye caught his own reflection in.a 
mirror, and the clerical coat which con- 
trasted so grotesquely with his offer of 
“satisfaction.” Mr. Beverley started a lit- 
tle, and changed his tone. “ This has last- 
ed long enough,” he said, in his abrupt im- 
perious way. “ This is not the place nor 
the time for such a discussion. We shall 
meet elsewhere,” the Archdeacon added, 
austerely, with a significance which it is 
impossible to describe. His air and his 
words were full of severe and hostile mean- 
ing, and yet he did not know what he 
meant any more than Mr. Cavendish did, 
who took him at his word, and retired, and 
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made an end of the interview. Whatever 
the Archdeacon meant, it was his adversary 
who was the victor. He went off, threading 
his way through the curious spectators with 
a sense of relief that almost went the length 
of ecstasy. He might have been walking on 
his head for anything he knew. His senses 
were all lost and swallowed up in the over- 
whelming and incredible consciousness of 
safety. Where were they to meet else- 
where ? With pistols in a corner of Carl- 
ingford Common, or perhaps with their fists 
alone, as Mr. Beverley was Broad-Church? 
When a man has been near ruin and has 
escaped by a hairbreadth, he may be per- 
mitted to be out of his wits for a few min- 
utes afterwards. And the idea of fighting 
a duel with a dignitary of the Church so 
tickled Mr. Cavendish, that he had not the 
prudence to-keep it to himself. “ You will 
stand by me if he calls me out ?” he said to 
General Travers as he passed; and the air 
of utter consternation with which the war- 
rior regarded him, drove Mr. Cavendish 
into such agonies of laughter, that he had to 
retire to the landing-place and suffocate 
himself to subdue it. If any man had said 
to him that he was hysterical, the chances 
are that it was he who would have called 
that man out, or at least knocked him 
down. But he had to steal down-stairs af- 
terwards and apply to Thomas for a cordial 
more potent than tea; for naturally, when a 
man has been hanging over an abyss for 
ever so long, it is no great wonder if he loses 
his head and balance when he suddenly finds 
himself standing on firm ground, and feels 
that he has escaped. 

As for the Archdeacon, when the other 
was gone, he sat down silently on his aban- 
doned chair. He was one ot the men who 
take pride in seeing both sides of the ques- 
tion; and to tell the truth, he was always 
very candid about disputed points in theol- 
ogy, and ready to entertain everybody's ob- 
jection; but it was a different thing when 
the matter ‘was a matter of fact. He put 
down his face into his hands, and tried to 
think whether it was possible that what he 
had just heard might be the true state of 
the case. To be sure, the widow who was 
seated halt-fainting by his side had given 
him the same account often enough, but 
somehow it was more effective from the lips 
of a man who confronted him than from the 
mild and weeping woman whom he loved 
better than anything else in the world, but 
whose opinion on any earthly (or heavenly) 
subject had not the weight of a straw upon 
him. He tried to take that view of it; and 





then it occurred to him that nothing was 
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more ludicrous and miserable than the po 
sition of a man who goes to law without 
adequate reason, or without proof to main- 
tain his cause. Such a horrible divergence 
from everything that was just and right 
might be, as that the well-known and high- 
ly-esteemed Archdeacon Beverley might be 
held up for the amusement and edification 
of the country in a “ Times” leader, which 
was a martyrdom the Archdeacon would 
have rather liked than otherwise in a wor- 
thy cause, but not for a wretched private 
business connected with money. He sighed 
as he pondered, feeling, as so many have 
felt, the difficulties which attend a good 
man’s progress in this life — how that which 
is just 1s not always that which is expedient, 
and how the righteous have to submit to 
many inconveniences in order that the ad- 
versary may have no occasion to blaspheme. 
In this state of mind a man naturally 
softens towards a tender and wistful sympa- 
thizer close at hand. He sighed once more 
heavily, and lifted his head, and took into 
his own a soft pale hand which was visible 
near him among the folds of black silk. 

“So you too have been brought into it, 
Helen,” the Archdeacon said, pathetically ; 
“T did not expect to see you here.” 

“Tt was Lucilla,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
timidly ; ‘it was not any wish of mine. Oh, . 
Charles! if you would let me speak. If you 
will but forget all this, and think no more 
about it, and I will do my best to make you 
a” — Here the poor woman stopped short all 
at once. What she meant to have said was, 
that she would make him a good wife, 
which nature and truth and circumstances 
all prompted her t» say — as the only possi- 
ble solution to the puzzle. But when she had 
got se far, the poor widow stopped, blushing 
and tingling all over with a sense of shame, 
more overwhelming than if she had done 
a wicked action. It was nothing but pure 
honesty and affection that prompted her to 
speak ; and yet, if it had been the v:lest sen- 
timent in human nature, she would not 
have been so utterly ashamed. “ That was 
not what I meant to say!” she cried, with 
sharp and sudden wretchedness; and was 
not the least ashamed of telling a downright 
lie instead. , 

But, to tell the truth, the Archdeacon 
was paying no particular attention. He 
had never loved any other woman; but he 
was a little indifferent as to what innocent 
nonsense she might please to say. So that 
her confusion and misery, and even the half 
offer of herself which occasioned these 
feelings, were lost upon him. He kept her 
hand and caressed it in the midst of his 
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own thoughts, as if it was a child’s head he 
was patting. “My poor Helen,” he said, 
coming back to her when he found she had 
stopped speaking, “I don’t see why you 
should not come, if this sort of thing is 
any pleasure to you; but afterwards” —he 
said reflectively. He went to that sort of 
thing often himself, and rather liked it, and 
did not think of any afterwards; but per- 
haps the case of a weak woman was differ- 
ent, or perhaps it was only that he hap- 
pened to be atter his downfall in a pathetic 
and reflective state of mind. . 

“ Afterwards ?” said Mrs. Mortimer. She 
did not take the word in any religious or 
philosophical, but in its merest matter-of- 
fact meaning, and she was sadly hurt and 
wounded to see that he had not even 
noticed what she said, much as she had 
been ashamed of saying it. She drew away 
her hand with a quick movement of de- 
spite and mortification, which filled Mr 
Beverley with surprise. “ Afterwards I 
shall go back to my little house and my 
school, and shut myself in, and never, nev- 
er come back again, you may be sure,” said 
the widow, with a rush of tears to her eyes. 
Why they did not fall, or how she kept 
herself from fainting —she who fainted so 
easily —she never, on reviewing the cir- 
cumstances, could tell; and Miss Marjori- 
banks always attributed it to the fact that 
she was absent, and there was no eau-de- 
cologne on the table. But whatever the 
cause might be, Mrs. Mortimer did not 
faint; and perhaps there never was any- 
thing so like despair and bitterness as at that 
moment in her mild little feminine soul. 

“Never come back again?” said the 
Archdeacon, rousing up a little; and then 
he put out his large hand and took back the 
other, as if it had been a pencil or a book 
that he had lost. All this, let it be known, 
was well in the shadow, and could not be 
seen by the world in general to teach the 
young people a bad lesson. “ Why should 
not you come back? Iam going away 
too,” said Mr. Beverley; and he stopped 
short, and resisted the effort his prisoner 
made to withdraw. Oddly enough, at that 
moment his Rectory rose suddenly before 
him as in a vision — his Rectory, all hand- 
some and sombre, without a soul in it, room 
after room uninhabited, and net a sound to 
be heard, except that of his own foot or his 
servant’s. It was curious what connection 
there could be between that and the gar- 
den, with its four walls, and the tiny cot- 
tage covered with Westeria. Such as it 
was, it moved the Archdeacon to a singular, 
and, considering the place and moment, 


rather indecorous proceeding. Instead of . 
contenting himself with the resisting hand, 
he drew the widow’s arm within his as they 
sat together. “ I'll tell you what we must do, 
Helen,” he said, confidentially —“ we must 
o back to Sunningdale together, you and 
I don’t see the good of leaving you by 
yourself here. You can make what altera- 
tions you like when you get to the Rectory; 
and I shall let that— that person alone, if 
you wish it, with his ill-gotten gear. He 
will never come to any good,” said the 
Archdeacon, with some satisfaction; and 
then he added in a parenthesis, as if she 
had expressed some ridiculous doubt on the 
subject, “ Of course I mean that we should 
be married before we go away.” It was in 
this, rapid and summary manner that the 
whole business was setiled. Naturally his 
companion had nothing to say against such 
a reasonable arrangement. She had never 
contradicted him in her life about anything 
but one thing; and that being set aside, 


there was no possible reason why she should 
begin now. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 














Tus was how the crisis came to an end, 
which had been of so much interest to the 
parties immediately affected, though as for 
Carlingford in general, or even Grange 
Lane, it passed almost unperceived, at- 
tracting wonderfully little attention. Mrs. 
Woodburn had one of her nervous attacks 
next morning, and was very ill, and alarm- 
ed Dr. Marjoribanks ; but at her very worst 
moment the incorrigible mimic convulsed 
her anxious medical adviser and all her at- 
tendants by a sudden adoption of the char- 
acter of Mrs. Mortimer, whom she must 
have made a careful study of the previous 
night. ‘ Tell him to tell him to go down- 
stairs,” cried the half-dead patient ; “ I want 

















to speak to him, and he is not to hear ; — 
if he were not so thoughtless, he would 
offer him some lunch at least,” Mrs. Wood- 
burn said, pathetically, with closed eyes and 
a face as pale as death. “She never did 
anything better in her life,” Dr. Marjori- 
| banks said afterwards; and Mr. Woodburn, 
| who was fond of his wife in his way, and 
had been crying over her, burst into such 
|an explosion of laughter that all the ser- 
vants were scandalized. And the patient 
improved from that moment. She was per- 
fectly well, and in the fullest force a week 
afterwards, when she came to see Lucilla, 
who had also been slightly indisposed for a 
day or two. When Thomas had shut the 
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door, and the two were quite alone, Mrs. 
Woodburn hugged Miss Marjoribanks with 
a fervour which up to that moment she had 
never exhibited. “It was only necessary that 
we should get into full sympathy with each 
other as human creatures,” she said, lifting 
her finger like the Archdeacon; and for all 
the rest of that autumn and winter Mrs. 
Woodburn kept society in Carlingford in a 
state of inextinguishable laughter. The 
odd thing was that Miss Marjoribanks, who 
had been one of her favourite characters, 
disappeared almost entirely from her reper- 
tory. Not quite altogether, because there 
were moments of supreme temptation which 
the mimic could not resist ; but as a general 
rule Lucilla was the only woman in Car- 
lingford who escaped the universal aritic. 
No sort of acknowledgment passed between 
them of the obligations one had to the 
other, and, what was still more remarkable, 
no discussion of the terrible evening when 
Lucilla had held the Archdeacon with her 
eye, and prevented the volcano from ex- 
ploding. Perhaps Mrs. Woodburn, for her 
part, would have been pleased to have had 
such an explanation, but Miss Marjoribanks 
knew better. She knew it was best not to 
enter upon confidences which neither could 
ever forget, and which might prevent them 
meeting with ease in the midst of the little 
world which knew nothing about it. What 
Lucilla knew, she knew, and could keep to 
herself; but she felt at the same time that 
it was best to have no expansions on the 
subject. She kept it all to herself, and 
made the arrangements for Mrs. Mortimer’s 
marriage, and took charge of everything. 
Everybody said that nothing could be more 
perfect than the bride’s toilette, which was 
as nice as could be, and yet not like a real 
bride after all; a difference which was only 
proper under the circumstances; for she 
was married in lavender, poor soul, as was 
to be expected. “ You have not gone off 
the least bit in the world, and it is quite a 
pleasure to see you,” Lucilla said, as she 
kissed her that morning — and naturally all 
Carlingford knew that it was owing to her 
goodness that the widow had been taken 
care of and provided for, and saved up for 
the Archdeacon. Miss Marjoribanks, in 
short, presided over the ceremony as if she 
had been Mrs. Mortimer’s mother, and su- 
perintended the wedding breakfast, and 
made herself agreeable to everybody. And 
in the mean time, before the marriage took 
place, most people in Carlingford availed 
themselves of the opportunity of calling on 
Mrs. Mortimer. “If she should happen to 
be the future bishop’s lady, and none of us 
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-ever on the subject; and the 
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ever to have taken any notice of her,” 
somebody said, with natural dismay. Lu- 
cilla did not discourage the practical result 
of this suggestion, but she felt an instine- 
tive certainty in her mind that now Mr. 
Beverley would never be bishop of Car- 
lingford, and indeed that the chances were 
Carlingford would never be elevated into a 
bishopric at all. 

It was not until after the marriage that 
Mr. Cavendish went away. To be sure, he 
was not absolutely present at the ceremony, 
but there can be no doubt that the magnif- 
icent parure which Mrs. Mortimer received 
the evening before her marriage, “from an 
old friend,” which made everybody's mouth 
water, and which she herself contemplated 
with mingled admiration and dismay, was 
sent by Mr. Cavendish. “ Do you think it 
could be from him; or only from him?” 
the bride said, bewildered and bewildering. 
“Tam sure he might have known I never 
should require anything so splendid.” But 
Lucilla, for her part, had no doubt what- 
erfect gqod 
taste of the offering made Miss Marjori- 
banks sigh, thinking once more how much 
that was admirable was wasted by the fatal 
obstacle which prevented Mr. Cavendish 
from aspiring to anybody higher than Bar- 
bara Lake. As for the Archdeacon, he too 
found it very easy to satisfy his mind as to 
the donor of the emeralds. He put them 
away from him severely, and did not con- 
descend to throw a second glance at their 
deceitful splendour. ‘“ Women are curious- 
ly constituted,” said Mr. Beverley, who was 
still at the height of superiority, though he 
was a bridegroom. “I suppose those sort 
of things give them pleasure — things which 
neither satisfy the body nor delight the 
soul.” 

“Tf it had been something to eat, would 
it have pleased you better?” said Lucilla, 
moved for once in her life to be imperti- 
nent, like an ordinary girl. For really when 
aman showed himself so idiotic as to de- 
spise a beautiful set of emeralds, it went 
beyond even the well-known tolerance and 
compassionate good-humour with which 
Miss Marjoribanks regarded the vagaries 
of “the gentlemen.” There is a limit in 
all things, and this was going too far. 

“ | said, t® satisfy the body, Miss Marjori- 
banks,” said the Archdeacon, “ which is an 
office very temporarily and inadequately 
performed by something to eat. I prefer 
the welfare of my fellow-creatures to a few 
glittering stones—even when they are 
round Her neck,” Mr. Beverley added, 
with a little concession to the circum- 
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stances. “Jewelry is robbery in a great 
town where there is always so much to be 
done, and so little means of doing it; to 
secure health to the people, and educa- 
tion” — : 

“ Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, who knew 
in her heart that the Archdeacon was afraid 
of her. “It is so nice of you not to say any 
of those dreadful sanitary words — and Iam 
sure you could make something very nasty 
and disagreeable with that diamond of 

ours. It is a beautiful diamond; if I were 
Xelen I should make you give it me,” said 
Lucilla, sweetly; and the Archdeacon was 
so much frightened by the threat that he 
turned his ring instinctively, and quenched 
the glitter of the diamond in his closed 
hand. 

“Tt was a present,” he said, hastily, and 
went away to seck some better occupation 
than tilting with the womankind, who natu- 
rally had possession of the bride’s little 
house and everything in it at that inter- 
esting moment. It was the last evening of 
Lucilla’s reign, and she was disposed to 
take the full good of it. And though Mrs. 
Mortimer’s (rousseau was modest, and not, 
as Lydia Brown repeated, like that of a 
real bride, it was still voluminous enough 
to fill the room to overflowing, where it was 
all being sorted and packed under Miss 
Marjoribanks’s eye. 

“It is a very nice diamond indeed,” said 
Lucilla ; “ if tome you I should certainly 
make him give it to me — rings are no good 
to a gentleman. They never have nice 
hands, you know,—though indeed when 
they have nice hands,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, reflectively, “it is a great deal 
worse, for they keep always thrusting them 
under your very eyes. It is curious why 
They should be so vain. They talk of 
women!” Lucilla added, with natural deri- 
sion ; “ but, my dear, if I were you I would 
make him give it me; a nice diamond is 
always a nice thing to have.” 

“Lucilla,” said the widow, “I am sure I 
don’t know how to thank you for all you 
have done for me ; but, dear, if you please, 
I would not talk like that! The gentlemen 
laugh, but I am sure they don’t like it all 
the same ;” for indeed the bride thought it 
her duty, having won the prize in her own 
person, to point out to her young friend 
how, to attain the same end, she ought to 
behave. 

Miss Marjoribanks did not laugh, for her 
sense of humour, as has been said, was not 
strong, but she kissed her friend with pro- 
tecting tenderness. ‘“ My dear, if that had 
been what I was thinking of I need never 
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have come home,” said Lucilla; and her 
superiority was so calm and serene, that 
Mrs. Mortimer felt entirely ashamed of 
herself for making the suggestion. The 
widow was simple-minded, and, like most 
other women, it gratified her to believe 
that here and there, as in Miss Marjori- 
banks’s case, there existed one who was 
utterly indifferent to the gentlemen, and 
did not care whether they were pleased or 
not; which restored a little the balance of 
the world to the widow-bride, who felt with 
shame that she cared a great deal, and was 
quite incapable of such virtue. As for Lu- 
cilla herself, she was not at that moment 
in conscious enjoyment of the strength of 
mind for which her friend gave her credit. 
On the contrary, she could: not help a cer- 
tain sense of surprised depression as she 
superintended the packing of the boxes. 
The man had had it in his power to pro- 
pose to her, and he was going to be married 
to Mrs. Mortimer! It was not that Lucilla 
was wounded or disappointed, but that she 
felt it as a wonderful proof of the imper- 
fection and weakness of human nature. 
Even in the nineteenth century, which has 
learnt so much, such a thing was possible ! 
It filled her with a gentle sadness as she 
had the things put in, and saw the emeralds 
safely deposited in their resting-place. Not 
that she cared for the Archdeacon, who 
had thus disposed of himself; but still it 
a a curious fact that such a thing could 
e. 

Altogether it must be admitted that at 
this special moment Miss Marjoribanks oc- 
cupied a difficult position. She had given 
the Archdeacon to understand that Mr. 
Cavendish was a “ very particular friend ;” 
and even when the danger was past, Lucilla 
scorned to acknowledge her pious prevari- 
cations. During all this interval she con- 
tinued so gracious to him that everybody 
was puzzled, and Mrs. Woodburn even in- 
sisted on her brother, after all, making his 
proposal, which would be better late than 
never. ' 

“T am sure she is fond of you,” said the 
softened mimic, “and that sort of thing 
doesn’t matter to a woman as it does toa 
man;” for it has been already said that 
Mrs. Woodburn, notwithstanding her knack 
of external discrimination, had very little 
real knowledge of character. Yet even at 
moments Mr. Cavendish himself, who ought 
to have known better, was half tempted to 
believe that Lucilla meant it; and the ef- 
fect upon Dr. Marjoribanks was still more 
decided than upon Mr. Cavendish. He 
thought he saw in his daughter the indica- 
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tions of that weakness which is sometimes 
so surprising in women, and it disturbed the 
Doctor’s serenity ; he actually tried to snub 
Lucilla on sundry occasions, with that won- 
derful fatuity which in certain cases is com- 
mon to men. The last instance of this 
vain attempt occurred when the two were 
alone, when dessert had just been placed 
on the table, and Thomas had left the 
room. ' 

“T hope when this marriage is over peo- 

le will recover their senses. I hear of noth- 
ing else,” Dr. Marjoribanks said. He took 
some chestnuts as he spoke, and burned his 
fingers, which did not improve his temper. 
“That sort of rubbish, I suppose, is much 
more interesting than attending to your nat- 
ural duties,” the Doctor added, morosely, 
which was not a kind of address which Miss | 
Marjoribanks was used to hear. 

“ Dear papa,” said Lucilla, “ if I attended | 
to my duties ever so much I could not keep | 
you from burning your fingers. There are | 
some things that people must do for them- | 
selves,” the dutiful daughter added, with a 
sigh. Nobody could doubt who knew Lu- 
cilla that she would have gladly taken the 
world on her shoulders, and saved every- 
body from those little misadventures ; but | 
how could she help it if people absolutely 
would not take care of themselves ? 

The Doctor smiled grimly, but he was 
not satisfied. He was, on the contrary, fu- | 
rious in a quiet way. “I don’t need at this 
time of day to be told bow clever you are, | 
Lucilla,” said her father, “and I thought | 
you had been superior to the ordinary folly | 
of women ” — 

“Papa, for beaven’s sake!” cried Miss | 
Marjoribanks. She was really alarmed this | 
time, and she did not hesitate to let it be | 
apparent. “TI do not mean to say that I) 
always do precisely what I ought to do,” 
said Lucilla; nobody does that I know of; 
but Iam sure I never did anything to de- 
serve that. I never was superior, and I | 
hope I never shall be; and I know I never | 
pretended to it,” she said, with natural hor- 
ror; for the accusation, as everybody will 
perceive, was hard to bear. 

The Doctor laughed again, but with in- 
creased severity. “ We understand all that,” 
he said. “I am not in the secret of your ac- 
tions, Lucilla. I don’t know what you in- | 
tend, or how far you mean to go. The only 
thing I know is that I see that young fellow 
Cavendish a great deal oftener in the house 
and about it than I care to see him; and I | 
have had occasion to say the same thing be- | 
fore. I know nothing about his means,” said 
Dr. Marjoribanks ; “ his property may be in 
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the Funds, but I think it a great deal more 
likely that he speculates. I have worked 
hard for my money, and I don’t mean it 
to go in that way, Lucilla. I repeat, 1 am 
not in the secret of your proceedings” — 

“Dear papa! as if there was any secret,” 
said Lucilla, fixingher candid eyes upon her 
father’s face. “I might pretend I did not 
understand you if there was anything in 
what you say, but I never go upon false pre- 
tences when I can help it. I am very fond 
of Mr. Cavendish,” she continued, regret- 
fully, after a pause. “There is nobody in 
Carlingford that is so nice; but I don’t see 
whom he can marry except Barbara Lake.” 
Miss Marjoribanks would have scorned to 
conceal the unfeigned regret which filled 
her mind when she uttered these words. “ I 
am dreadfully sorry, but I don’t see any- 
thing that can be done for him,” she said, 
and sighed once more. As for the Doctor, 
he forgot all about his chestnuts, and sat 
and stared at her, thinking in his ignorance 
that it was a piece of acting, and not know- 
ing whether to be angry or to yield to the 
amusement which began to rise in his 
breast. 

“He may marry half-a-dozen Barbara 
Lakes,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, “ and I don’t 
see what reason we should have to inter- 
fere: so long as he doesn’t want to marry 

you ” — 

“ That would be impossible, papa,” said 
Lucilla, with pensive gravity. “I am sure 
I am very, very sorry. She has a very nice 
voice, but a man can’t marry a voice, you 
know; and if there was anything that I 
could do—I am not sure that he ever 
wished for that either,” Miss Marjoribanks 
added, with her usual candour. “ It is odd, 
but for all that it is true.” For it was a 
moment of emotion, and she could not help 
giving utterance to the surprise with which 
this consideration naturally filled her mind. 

“ What is odd, and what is true ?” said 
Dr. Marjoribanks, growing more and more 
bewildered. But Lucilla only put aside her 
plate and got up from her chair. 

“Not any more wine, thank you,” she 
said. “I khow you don’t want me any more, 
and I have so much to do. I hope you will 
let me invite Barbara here when they 
are married, and pay her a little attention, 
for nobody likes her in Grange Lane, and 
it would be so hard upon him. The more I 
think of it, the more sorry I am,” said Lu- 
cilla; “ he deserved better than that, papa; 
but as for me, everybody knows what is my 
object in life.” 

Thus Miss Marjoribanks left the table, 
leaving her father in a singular state of sat- 
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‘sfaction and surprise. He did not believe 
a word of what she had been saying, with 
that curious perversity common to the peo- 
ple who surrounded Lucilla, and which arose 
not so much from doubt of her veracity as 
from sheer excess of confidence in her pow- 
ers. He thought she had foiled him in a 
masterly manner, and that she was only, as 
people say, amusing herself, and had no se- 
rious intentions; and he laughed quietly to 
himself when she left him, in the satisfaction 
of finding there was’ nothing in it. Miss 
Marjoribanks, for her part, went on tran- 
quilly with the arrangements for the mar- 
riage; one by one she was disembarrassing 
herself from the complications which had 
grown round her during the first year of 
her reign in Carlingford ; and now only the 
last links of the difficulty remained to be 
unrolled. 

The explanation she had with Mr. Cav- 
endish himself was in every way more in- 
teresting. It happened pretty late one 
evening, when Lucilla was returning with 
her maid from the widow's little cottage, 
which was so soon to be deserted. She 
was just at that moment thinking of the 
Westeria which had grown so nicely, and 
of all the trouble she had taken with the 
garden. Nobody could tell who might 
come into it now, after she had done so much 
for it; and Miss Marjoribanks could not 
but have a momentary sense that, on the 
whole, it was a little ungrateful on the part 
of Mrs. Mortimer, when everybody had 
taken such pains to make her comfortable. 
At this moment, indeed, Lucilla was slightly 
given to moralizing, though with her usual 
wisdom she kept her meditations to herself. 
She was thinking with a momentary vexation 
of all the plantsthat had been put into the 
beds, and of'so much time and trouble lost — 
when Mr. Cavendish came up to her. It wasa 
cold evening, and there was nothing in com- 
mon between this walk and the walk they 
had taken together from Grove Street to 
Grange Lane on an earlier occasion. Butthis 
time, so far from being reluctant to accompa- 
ny her, Mr. Cavendish came to her side ea- 
gerly. The maid retired a little behind, and 
then the two found themselves in that most 
perfect of all positions for mutual confidence 
—a street not too crowded and noisy, all 
shrouded in the darkness, and yet twinkling 
with the friendly lights of an autumn even- 
ing. Nothing could have been more per- 
fect than their isolation from the surround- 
ing world, if they thought proper to isolate 
themselves; and yet it was always there to 
be taken refuge in if the confidence should 
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receive a check, or the mind of the chance 
companions change. 

“J have been trying to catch a glimpse 
of you for a long time,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
after they had talked a little inthe ordinary 
way, as everybody was doing in Grange 
Lane, about the two people henceforward to 
be known in Carlingford as “ the Beverleys.” 
“ But you are always so busy serving every- 
body. And I have a great deal to say to 
you that I don’t know how to say.” 

“Then don’t say it, please,” said Lucilla. 
“Tt is a great deal better not. It might be 
funny, you know; but I am not disposed to 
be funny to-night. I am very glad about 
Mrs. Mortimer, to be sure, that she is to be 
settled so nicely, and that they are going to 
be married at last. But, after all, when one 
thinks of it, it is a little vexatious. Just 
when her house was all put to rights, and 
the garden looking so pretty, and the school 
promising so well,” said Lucilla; and there 
was a certain aggrieved tone in her voice. 

“ And it is you who have done everything 
for her, as for all the rest of us,” said Mr. 
Cavendish, though he could not help laugh- 
ing a little; and then he paused, and his 
voice softened in the darkness by Lucilla’s 
side. ‘Do not let us talk of Mrs. Morti- 
mer,” he said. “I sometimes have some- 
thing just on my lips to say, and I do not 
know whether I dare say it. Miss Marjori- 
banks” — 

And here he came to a pause. He. was 
fluttered and frightened, which was what 
she, and not he, ought to have been. And 
at the bottom of his heart he did not wish 
to say it, which gave far more force to his 
hesitation than simply a doubt whether he 
might dare. Perhaps Lucilla’s heart flut- 
tered too, with a sense that the moment 
which once would not have been an unwel- | 
come moment, had at last arrived. Her 
heart, it is true, was not very particularl 
engaged; but still she was sensible of all 
Mr. Cavendish’s capacities, and “was “ very 
fond” of him, asshe said ; and her exertions 
on his behalf had produced their natural 
effect, and moved her affections a little. 
She made an involuntary pause for the hun- 
dredth part of a minute, and reckoned it all 
up again, and asked herself whether it were 
possible. There was something, in the first 
place, becoming and suitable in the idea 
that she, who was the only person who knew 
his secret, should take him and it together 
and make the best of them. And Lucilla 
had the consciousness that she could in- 
deed make a great deal of Mr. Cavendish. 
Nobody had ever crossed her path of whom 
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s0 much could be made; and as for an 
further danzer of his real origin and posi- 
tion being found out and exposed to the 
world, Miss Marjoribanks was capable of 
smiling at that when the defence would be 
in her own hands. She might yet accept 
him, and have him elected member for Car- 
lingford, and carry him triumphantly 
through all his difficulties. For a small 
part — nay, even for the half of a minute 
— Lucilla paused, and made a rapid review 
of the circumstances, and reconsidered her 
decision. Perhaps if Mr. Cavendish had 
been really in earnest, that which was only 
a vague possibility might have become, in 
another minute, a fact and real. It was 
about the first time that her heart had found 
anything to say in the matter; and the fact 
was that it actually fluttered in her reason- 
able bosom, and experienced a certain ma- 
laise which was quite new to her. Was it 
possible that she could be in love with Mr. 
Cavendish? or was it merely the excite- 
ment of a final decision which made that 
unusual commotion far away down at the 
bottom of Lucilla’s heart ? 

However that might be, Miss Marjoribanks 
triumphed over her momentary weakness. 
She saw the possibility, and at the same 
moment she saw that it could not be; and 
while Mr. Cavendish hesitated, she,-who was 
always prompt and ready, made up her 
mind. 

“I don’t know what I have done in par- 
ticular, either fur her or the rest of you,” 
she said, ignoring the other part of her com- 
panion’s faltering address, “ except to help 
to amuse you; but I am going to do some- 
thing very serious, and I hope you will 
show you are grateful, as you say — though 
I don’t know what you have to be grateful 
about —by paying great attention to me. 
Mr. Cavendish, I am going to give you good 
advice,” said Lucilla; and, notwithstanding 
her gourage, she too faltered a little, and 
felt that it was rather a serious piece of 
business that she bad taken in hand. 

“ Advice ?” Mr. Caventiish said, like an 
echo of her voice; but that was all he found 
time to say. 

“We are such old friends, that I know 
you won’t be vexed,” said Lucilla; “and 
then we understand each other. It is so 
nice when two people understand each 
other; they can say quantities of things that 
strangers cannot say. Mr. Cavendish, you 
and Barbara are in love,” said Lucilla, mak- 
ing a slight paase, and looking in his face. 

“ Miss Marjoribanks !” cried the assaulted 
man, in the extremity of his amazement 
and horror. As for Lucilla, she came a 
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little closer to him, and shook her head ina 
maternal, semi-reproving way. 

Don’t say you are not,” said Miss Majori- 
banks; “ you never could deceive me — not 
in anything like that. I saw it almost as 
soon as you met. They are not rich, you 
know, but they are very nice. Mr. Lake 
and Rose,” said Lucilla, with admirable pru- 
dence, keeping off the difficult subject of 
Barbara herself, “‘are the two very nicest 
people I know; and everybody says that 
Willie is dreadfully clever. I hope you 
will soon be married, and that you will be 
very happy,” she continued, with an effort. 
It was a bold thing to say, and Lucilla’s 
throat even contracted a little, as if to pre- 
vent the words from getting utterance ; but 
then she was not a person, wken she knew 
a thing was right, to hesitate about doing 
it; and in Miss Marjoribanks’s mind duty 
went before all, as has already been on sev- 
eral occasions said. 

After this a horrible silence fell upon the 
two —a silence which, like darkness, could 
be felt. The thunderbolt fell upon the vic- 
tim’s unprotected head without any warn- 
ing. ‘The idea that Lucilla would talk to 
him about Barbara Lake was the very last 
that could have entered Mr. Cavendish’s 
mind. He was speechless with rage and 
mortification and despite. He took it for 
an insult inflicted upon him in cold blood, 
doing Lucilla as much injustice as the other 
people who took the candid expression of 
her sentiments for a piece of acting. He 
was a gentleman, notwithstanding his doubt- 
ful origin, and civilized down to his very 
finger-tips; but he would have liked to have 
knocked Miss Marjoribanks down, though 
she was a woman. And yet, as she was a 
woman, he dared not for his life make any 
demonstration of hisfury. He walked alon 
by her side down into the respectable soli- 
tude of Grange Lane, passing through a 
bright bit of George Street, and seeing 
askance, by the light from the shop windows, 
his adviser walking beside him, with the 
satisfaction of a good conscience in her 
face. This awful silence lasted until they 
reached Dr. Marjoribanks’s door. . 

“Thank you for coming with me so far,” 
said Lucilla, holding out her hand. “ I sup- 
pose I must not ask you to come in, though 
papa would be delighted to see you. Iam 
afraid you are very angry with me,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, with a touch of pathos ; 
* but you may be sure I'would always stand 
by you; and I said it because I thought it 
was for the best.” ’ 

“On the contary, I am much obliged 





you,” said Mr. Cavendish, with quiet fury, 
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“and deeply touched by the interest you 
take in my happiness. You may be sure 1 
shall always be grateful for it; and for the 
offer of your support,” said the ungrateful 
man, with the most truculent meaning. As 
for Miss Marjoribanks, she pressed quite 
kindly the hurried hand with which he 
touched hers, and went in, still saying, 
“Good night.” She had done her duty, 
whatever might come of it. He rushed 
home furious; but she went to a little wors- 
ted-work with a mind at peace with itself 
and* all men. She was gentler than usual 
even to the maids, who always found Miss 
Marjoribanks a good mistress, and felt a lit- 
tle sad in the solitude of her genius. For 
it is true that to be wiser and more enlight- 
ened than one’s neighbours is in most cases 
a weariness to the flesh. She had made a 
sacrifice, and nobody appreciated it. In- 
stead of choosing a position which pleased 
her imagination, and suited her energies, 
and did not go against her heart, Lucilla, 
moved by the wisest discretion, had decided, 
not without regret, to give it up. She had 
sacrificed her own inclination, and a sphere 
in which her abilities would have had the 
fullest scope, to what she believed to be the 
general good; and instead of having the 
heroism acknowledged, she was misunder- 
stood and rewarded with ingratitude. 
When Miss Marjoribanks found herself 
alone in the solitude of her drawing-room, 
and in the still greater solitude, as we have 
said, of her genius, she felt a little, sad, as 
was natural. But at the same moment 
there came into Lucilla’s mind a name, a 
humble name, which has been often pro- 
nounced in the pages of this history, and it 
gave her once more a certain consolation. 
A sympathetic presence seemed to diffuse 
itself about her in her loneliness. There 
are moments when the faith of a very hum- 
ble individual may save a great soul from 
discouragement; and the consciousness of 
being believed in once more came with the 
sweetest and most salutary effect upon Lu- 
cilla’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ir was the very day after the marriage, 
and two or three days after this conversa- 
tion, that Mr. Cavendish left Carlingford. 
He went to spend the winter in Italy, which 
had long been “a dream” of his, as he ex- 
plained to some of the young ladies — most 
of whom had the same “ dream,” without the 
enviable power of carrying it out. -He 
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made very brief and formal adieux to Lu- 
cilla, to the extreme amazement of all the 
surrounding world, and then disappeared, 
leaving — just at that moment after the ex- 
citement of the marriage was over, when 
Grange Lane stood most in need of some- 
body to rouse its drooping spirits —a won- 
derful blank behind him. Lucilla said much 
less about her feelings on this occasion than 
she was in the habit of doing, but there 
could be no doubt that she felt it, and felt 
it acutely. And the worst of it was, that it 
was she who was universally blamed for the 
sudden and unexplained departure of the 
most popular man in Carlingford. Some 
people thought he had gone away to escape 
from the necessity of proposing to her; and 
some of more friendly and charitable dispo- 
sition believed with Mrs. Chiley that Lucilla 
had refused him; and some, who were most- 
ly outsiders and of a humble class, were of 
opinion that Miss Marjoribanks had exer- 
cised all her influence to send Mr. Caven- 
dish out of the way of Barbara Luke. It 
was with this impression that Rose made 
her way one of those foggy autumn morn- | 
ings through the fallen leaves with which 
the garden was carpeted, to see if any ex- 
planation was to be got from Lucilla. The 
art-inspectors from Marlborough House 
had just paid their annual visit to Carling- 
ford, and had found the Female School of 
Design in a condition which, as they said 
in their report, “warranted the warmest 
encomiums,” and Rose had also won a prize 
for her veil in the exhibition at Kensington 
of ornamental art. These were triumphs 
which would have made the little artist 
overwhelmingly happy, if they had not been 
neutralized by other circumstances; but as 
it was, they only aggravated the difficulties 
of the position in which she found herself. 
She came to Lucilla in a bonnet —a cir- . 
cumstance which of itself was solemn and 
ominous, for generally that portentous arti- 
cle of dress, which was home-made, and did 
not consist with cheerful dispositions, was 
reserved by Rose for going to church ; and 
her soft cheeks were pale, and the hazel 
eyes more dewy than usual, though it was 
rain, and not dew, that had been falling ~ 
from them during those last painful days. — 

“Tam ashamed to ask you such a ques- 
tion,” said Rose; “ but I want you to tell 
me, Lucilla, if you know why Mr. Caven- 
dish has gone away. She will not come 
and ask you herself, or rather I would not 
let her come; for she is so passionate, one 
does not know what she might notdo. You 
have behaved a little strange, Lucilla,” said 
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the straightforward Rose. “If he cared for 
her, and she cared for him, you had no 
right to come and take him away.” 

“ My dear, I did not take him away,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. “I had to talk to him 
about some — business; that was all. It is 
disgraceful of Barbara to bother you about 
it, who are only a baby, and oughtn’t to 
know anything.” 

“Lucilla!” cried Rose, with flashing 
eyes, “I am seventeen, and I will not put 
2 with it any longer. It is all your fault. 
What right had you to come and drag us to 
your great parties? We are not as rich as 
you, nor as fine, but we have a rank of our 
own,” cried the little artist. ‘ You have a 
great deal more money, but we have some 
things that money cannot buy. You made 
Barbara come and sing, and put things into 
her head; and you made me come, though 
I did not want to. Why did you ask us 
to your parties, Lucilla? It is all your 
fault!” 

Lucilla was in a subdued state of mind, 
as may have been perceived, and answered 
quite meekly. “I don’t know why you 
should all turn against me like this,” she 
said, more sadly than surprised. “ It is un- 
kind of you to say it was my fault. I did 
not expect it from you, when I have so many 
vexations,” Miss Marjoribanks added: She 
sat down as she spoke, after being repulsed 
by Rose, with an air of depression, which 
was quite unusual to her; for to be blamed 
and misunderstood on all sides was hard for 
one who was always working in the service 
of her fellow-creatures, and doing everything 
for the best. 

As for Rose, her heart smote her on the 
instant. “Have you vexations, Lucilla?” 
she said, in her innocence. It was the first 
time such an idea had entered into her mind. 

“T don’t think I have anything else,” said 
Lucilla; though even as she said it she be- 

an to recover her spirits. “I do all I can 

or my friends, and they are never pleased ; 
and when anything goes wrong, it is always 
my fault.” 

“ Perhaps if you were not to do so much” 
— Rose began to say, for she was in her 
way a wise little woman; but her heart 
smote her again, and she restrained the tru- 
ism, and then after a little pause she re- 
sumed her actual business. “Iam ashamed 
to ask you, but do you. know where Mr. 
Cavendish is, Lucilla?” said Rose. “ She 
is breaking her heart because he has gone 
away.” 

“Did he never go to say good-bye nor 
anything ?” asked Miss Marjoribanks. She 
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the advice she had given, but still it would 
be wrong to deny that Mr. Cavendish rose 
still higher in Lucilla’s opinion when she 
heard it. “I don’t know any more than 
everybody knows. He has gone to Italy, 
but he will come back, and I suppose she 
can wait,” Miss Marjoribanks added, with 
perhaps a touch of contempt. “For my 
part, I don’t think she will break her heart.” 
“It is because you do not know her,” said 
Rose, with some indignation — for at seven- 
teen a broken heart comes natural. “ Oh, 
Lucilla, it is dreadful, and I don’t ktfow 
what to do!” cried the little artist, chang- 
ing hertone. “I am a selfish wretch, but 
I cannot help it. It is as good as putting an 
end to my Career; and just after my de- 
sign has been so successful—and when 
papa was so proud —and when I thought I 
might have been ahelp. It is dreadful to 
think of one’s self when her heart is break- 
ing; but I shall have to give up every- 
thing; and I—I can’t help feeling it, Lu- 
cilla,” cried Rose, with a sudden outburst of 
tears. 

All this was sufficiently unintelligible to 
Miss Marjoribanks, who was not the least 
in anxiety about Barbara’s breaking heart. 
“Tell me what is the matter, and perhaps 
we can do something,” said Lucilla, forget- 
ting how little her past exertions had been 
appreciated ; and Rose, with equal incon- 
sistency, dried her tears at the sound of 
Miss Marjoribanks’s reassuritfg voice. 

“T know I am a wretch to be thinking of 
myself,” she said. -“¢ She cannot be expect- 
ed to stay and sacrifice herself for us, after 
all she has suffered. She has made up her 
mind and advertised in the ‘Times,’ and 
nothing can change it now. She is going 
out for a governess, Lucilla.” 

“ Going for a— what?” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, who could not believe her ears. 

“For a governess,” said Rose, calmly ; 
for though she had been partly brought up 
at Mount Pleasant, she had not the elevated 
idea of an instructress of youth which 
might have been expected from a pupil of 
that establishment. “She has advertised 
in the ‘ Times,’ ” Rose added, with quiet 
despair, “with no objections to travel. I 
would do anything in the world for Barba- 
ra, but one can’t help thinking of one’s self 
sometimes. and there is an end of my Ca- 
reer.” When she had said this she brushed 
the last tear off her eyelashes, and sat 
straight up, a little martyr and heroic vic- 
tim to duty. “Her eye, though fixed on 
empty space, beamed keen with honour ;” 
but still there was a certain desperation in 





was sorry, for it was quite the contrary of | the composure with which Rose regarded, 
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after the first outburst, the abandonment of 
all her hopes. 

“She is a selfish thing,” said Lucilla, 
indignantly; “she always was a selfish 
thing. I should like to know what she 
can teach anybody? If I were you and 
your papa, I certainly would not let her 
go away. I don’t see any reason in the 
world why you should give in to her 
and let her stop your— your Career, you 
know —why should you? I would not 
give in to her for one moment, if I were 
your papa and you.” 

“Why should I?” said Rose; “ because 
there is nobody else to do anything, Lucilla. 
Fleda and Dreda are such two little things ; 
and there are all the boys to think of, and 
‘sd papa. It is of no use asking why. If 

don’t do it, there will be nobody to do it,” 
said Rose, with big tears coming to her eyes. 
Her Career was dear to her heart, and those 
two tears welled up from the depths; but 
then there would be nobody else to do it — 
a consideration which continually filters out 
the people who are good for anything out of 
the muddy current of the ordinary world. 

“ And your pretty drawings, and the veil, 
and the School of Design!” cried Lucilla. 
“ You dear little Rose, don’t ery. It never 
can be permitted, you know. She cannot 
teach anything, and nobody will have her. 
She is a selfish thing, though she is your sis- 
ter; and if I were your papa and you”— 

“Tt would be no good,” said Rose. “ She 
will go, whatever anybody may say. She 
does not care,” said the little martyr, and 
the two big tears fell, making two big round 
blotches upon the strings of that bonnet 
which Lucilla had difficulty in keeping her 
hands off. But when she had thus express- 
ed her feelings, Rose relented over her 
sister. “She has suffered so much here ; 
how can any one ask her to sacrifice her- 
self to us?” said the young artist, mourn- 
fully. “ And I am quite happy,” said Rose, 
“quite happy ; it makes all the difference. 
It is her heart, you know, Lucilla; and it is 
only my Career.” 

And this time the tears were dashed 
away by an indignant little hand. Barba- 
ra’s heart, if she had such an organ, had 
never in its existence cost such bitter drops. 
But as for Lucilla, what could she do? She 
could only repeat, “ If I was your papa and 
you,” with a melancholy sense that he was 
here balked and could do no more. For 
even the aid of Miss Marjoribanks was 
as nothing against dead selfishness and 
folly, the two most invincible forces in the 
world. Instead of taking the business into 
her own hands, and carrying it through tri- 


umphantly as she had hitherto been in the 
habit of doing, Lucilla could only minister 
to the sufferer, and keep up her courage, 
and mourn over the Career thus put in dan- 
ger. Barbara’s advertisement was in the 
newspapers, and her foolish mind was made 
up; and the hope that nobody. would have 
her was a forlorn hope, for somebody always 
does have the incapable people, as Miss 
Marjoribanks was well aware. And the 
contralto had been of some use in Grange 
Lane and a little in Grove Street, and it 
would be difficult, either in the one sphere 
or the other, to find any one to fill her 
place. It was thus amid universal dem- 
olition that Christmas approached, and 
Miss Marjoribanks ended the first portion of 
her eventful career. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


OnE fytte of Lucilla’s history is here 
ended, and another is to be told. We have 
recorded her beginning in all the fulness of 
youthful confidence and undaunted trust in 
her own resources ; and have done our best 
to show that in the course of organizing 
society Miss Marjoribanks, like all other 
benefactors of their kind, had many sacri- 
fices to make, and had to undergo the mor- 
tification of finding out that many of her 
most able efforts turned to other people’s 
profit and went directly against herself. 
She began the second period of her career 
with, to some certain extent, that sense of 
failure which is inevitable to every high in- 
telligence after a little intercourse with the 
world. She had succeeded in a great many 
things, but yet she had not succeeded in all ; 
and she had found out that the most power- 
ful exertions in behalf of friends not only 
fail to procure their gratitude, but some- 
times convert them into enemies, and do 
actual harm; which is a discovery which 
can only be made by those who devote them- 
selves, as Miss Marjoribanks had done, to 
the good of the _— species. She had 
done everything for the best, and yet it had 
not always turned out for the best; and 
even the people who had been most ready 
to appeal to her for assistance in their need, 
had proved the readiest to accuse her when 
something disagreeable happened, and to 
say, “It was your fault.” In the second 
stage in her progress Miss Marjoribanks 
found herself, with a great responsibility 
upon her shoulders, with nearly the entire 
social organization of Carlingford depending 
upon her; and, at the same time, with ler 





means of providing for the wants of her 
subjects sensibly diminished, .and her con- 
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fidence in the resources of the future im- 
paired to an equal degree. One thing was 
sure, that she hal taken the work upon her 
shoulders, and that she was not the woman 
to draw back, whatever the difficulties 
might be. She did not bate a jot of her 
courage, though the early buoyancy of hope 
had departed, never to return. It is true 
that she was not so joyful and triumphant a 
figure as when she conquered Nancy, and 
won over Dr. Marjoribanks, and electrified 
Mr. Holden by choosing curtains which 
suited her complexion; but with her di- 
minished hopes and increased experience and 
unabated courage, no doubt Miss Marjori- 
banks presented a still nobler and more 
imposing aspect to everybody who had an 
eye for moral grandeur, though it would be 
difficult to tell how many of such worthy 
spectators existed in Grange Lane. 

There was, as our readers are aware, 
another subject also on which Lucilla had 
found her position altered. It was quite true 
that, had she been thinking of that, she never 
need have come home at all; and that, in ac- 
cepting new furniture for the drawing-room, 
she had to a certain extent pledged herself 
not to marry immediately, but to stay at 
home, and be a comfort to her dear papa. 
This is so delicate a question that it is diffi- 
cult to treat it with the freedom necessary for 
a full development of a not unusual state of 
mind. Most people are capable of falling 
in love only once or twice, or at the most a 
very few times, in their life; and disap- 
pointed and heartbroken suitors are not so 
commonly to be met with as perhaps could 
be wished. But at the same time, there can 
be little doubt that the chief way in which 
society is supposed to signify its approval 
and admiration and enthusiasm for a lady, 
is by making dozens of proposals to her, as 
may be ascertained from all the best-inform- 
ed sources. When a woman is a great beau- 
ty, or is very brilliant and graceful, or even 
is only agreeable and amusing, the ordinary 
idea is, that the floating men of society, in 
number less or more according to the lady’s 
merits, propose to her, though she may not 
perhaps accept any of them. In proportion 
as her qualities rise towards the sublime, 
these victims are supposed to increase ; and | 
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And as for the 
other men who had been presented to Lu- 
cilla as elligible candidates for her regard, 
none of them had given her this proof of 


but Tom did not count. 


their admiration. The year had passed 
away. and society had laid no tribute of this 
description upon Lucilla’s shrine. The 
Archdeacon had married Mrs. Mortimer in- 
stead, and Mr. Cavendish had been led 
away by Barbara Lake! After such an ex- 
perience nothing but the inherent sweetness 
and wholesome tone of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
character could have kept her from that 
cynicism and disbelief in humanity which is 
so often the result of knowledge of the 
world. As for Lucilla, she smiled as she 
thought ofits not cynically, but with a sweet- 
ly melandholy smile. What she said to her- 
self was, Poor men! they had had the two 
ways set before them, and they had not 
chosen the best. It made her sad to have 
this proof of the imperfection of human na- 
ture thusthrust upon her, but it did not turn 
her sweet into bitter, as might have been 
the case with a more ordinary mind. Not- 
withstanding that this universal reward, 
which in other cases is, as everybody knows, 
given so indiscriminately, and with such lib- 
erality, had altogether failed in her case, 
Lucilla still resumed her way with a beau- 
tiful constancy, and went forward in the 
face of fate undaunted and with a smile. 

It was thus that she began the second pe- 
riod of her career. Upto this moment there 
had never been a time in which it was not 
said in Carlingford that same one was pay- 
ing attention to Miss Marjoribanks; but at 
present no one was paying attention to her. 
There were other marriages going on around 
her, and other preliminaries of marriage, 
but nobody had proposed to Lucilla. Af- 
fairs were in this state when she took up her 
yoke again boldly, and set out anew upon 


her way. It wasa proof of magnanimity and . 


philanthropy which nobody could have ask- 
ed from her, if Lucilla had not been actuat- 
ed by higher motives than those that sway 
the common crowd. Without any assistance 
but that of her own genius — without the 
stimulating applause of admirers, such as a 
woman in such circumstances has a right to 
calculate upon — with no sympathizing soul 


perhaps, to tell the truth, no woman feels her- | to fall back upon, and nothing but a dull 
self set at her true value until some poor | level of ordinary people before her, — Miss 
man, or set of men, have put, as people say, | Marjoribanks, undaunted, put on her har- 
their happiness into her hands. It is, as| ness and resumed her course. The difficul- 


we have said, a delicate subject to dis-| ties she had met only made her more friend- 


cuss; for the truth is, that this well-known 
and thoroughly established reward of fe- 
male excellence had not fallen to Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s lot. There was Tom, to be sure, 


ly, more tender, to those who were weaker 
than herself, and whom evil fortune had 
disabled in the way. When Barbara Lake 
got her situation, and went out for a gover- 
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ness, and Rose’s fears were realized, and she 
had with bitter tears to relinquish her Ca- 
reer; Lucilla went and sat whole afternoons 
with the little artist, and gave her the hand- 
iest assistance, and taught her a great many 
things which she never could have learned 
at the School of Design. And the effect of 
this self-abnegation was, that Lucilla bore 
General Travers’s decision, and gave up all 
hope of the officers, with a stout-hearted- 
ness which nobody could have looked for, 
and did not hesitate to face her position 
boldly, and to erect her standard, and to 
begin her new campaign, unaided and un- 
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appreciated as she was. People who know 
no better may go away upon marriage-tours, 
or they may fly off to foreign travel, or go 
out as governesses, when all things do not go 
just as they wish. But as for Miss Marjori- 
banks, she stood bravely at her post, and 
scorned to flinch or run away. It was thus 
that was commenced, amid mists of discour- 
agement, and in an entire absence of all’ 
that was calculated to stimulate and exhil- 
arate, the second grand period, which was 
destined to conclude under very different 
circumstances, of Lucilla’s life. 





ODE QN THANKSGIVING DAY. 
DecemBER 7, 1865. 


See how the steeples rock ! 
See how the belfries quiver ! 
Hark to the great bell’s shock, 
And the small bell’s merry shiver ! 
And now-the quaking air 
Roars with repeated thunder, 
As the fiery sobs of the cannon tear 
Their brazen lips asunder ! 
But a deeper tone ascends 
Than the bell’s or the cannon’s sounds, 
As the bare-browed Nation bends, 
In her tears and her ghastly wounds, 
To Him who shapes our ends 
Through the battles of sea and plain, 
Who casts His might 
On the side of right, 
And has saved our Country again ! 


Therefore ring on, ye jocund bells ! 
Join all your airy hands, 
And dance your rounds 
Of intermingled sounds, 
Until our hill-sides and our grassy dells 
Grow green beneath your tread, 
And “ Peace, Peace, Peace!” be sped 
On every breeze that sweeps the dewy lands ! 
Oh let the great hearts of the cannon break 
With stress of very gladness, 
The rivers tremble and the mountains shake, 
And the drear woods forget their sad- 
ness ! 
And you, ye multitude of sad-eyed men, 
Ye homeless orphans and ye widowed wives, 
Ye maidens, shadowed in your opening lives 
By the dark clouds that will not lift again, — 


Take heart once more ! 
Throw by your mourning for a single day; 
Deck brow aud breast with garlands gay ; 

Into the sunshine pour, 

And clap your wasted palms, 

And sweeten the sweet psalms 
With sacred passion, with that awful faith 
Which makes as crystal the dark gates of Death ! 


The sacrifice was not in vain, 

Nor the sharp anguish, nor the long, long pain. 

No drop of all the bloody rain 

Fell upon barren earth. 

Close to their country’s breast 

Each bleeding heart was pressed, 

And every pang foretold a giant birth. 
Kach grief that found a cry 
Rose through the lucid sky, 
A holier incense and a deeper prayer 
Than priests can utter from the altar’s glare. 
What sacrifice can peer 
The soldier’s heart-blood and his widow’s tear ? 
What rite so sacred, since the world began, 

As that in which life-loving youth 

Takes Death’s cold chalice from the hand of 
Truth ; 

Or in the fearful battle’s van, , 
Shouts Freedom’s war-cry with his dying will, 
Flinging her starry banner forward still, 

And lays his life down for his fellow-man ? 


Oh! trust me, not in vain 
Our myriads of slain 
Peopled the bosom of the inner earth ; 
And not in vain the groans 
Of those lamenting o’er their mouldering bones. 














Out of their ashes came 
A spirit all of flame, 





A soul that gave our land another, better birth. 
The dead are our dead saints, 
Pure martyrs purged from taints, 
Who shaped with word and deed, 
Through storms of steel and fire, 
Through the torturer’s fiendish ire, 
This ration’s future creed. 
And the mourners shall remember, 
From green May to white December, 
The lesson, growing clearer day by day ; 
For so deep the brand of pain : 
Stamped the thing on heart and brain, 
It can never, never, never fade away ! 


But take comfort, ye who weep 
For your heroes fast asleep — 
Fast asleep though gleams of glory, 
Flash a sunrise round their story ; 
For, alas! on their dull eyes 
Neither sun nor star shall rise ; 
And the trump and rattling drum 
In their stony ears are dumb; 
And the tenderest touch of love 
Cannot make their pulses move : 
They shall never waken upon earth again ! 
‘Their dwelling is not here, 
But behold them, shining clear, 
Where the war-worn soldiers all 
Pace God’s celestial wall, 
When the evening turns to gold, 
And the vapors fold on fold 
Spread their banners in the west, 
And heaven’s battlements are dressed 
With plumes and pennons gay, 
As if the angels held a holiday. 
Then our heroes slowly glide, 
Soldier-like and side by side ; 
‘Lo the ramparts on they move, 
And with eyes o’er-run with love, 
Gaze and gaze, in high angelic mood, 
On this world of ill and good, 
And to the passing ages tell 
Their sentry watch-word, “ All is well!” 
O, re-echo with delight, 
From your hill-tops crowned with light, 
And the mellow swells and hollows of your lands, 
The solemn greeting of their faithful bands ! 
Lift up your brightening face, 
O, enfranchised dusky race, 
And show them your unshackled toiling hands ! 


Then let the steeples rock, 
And the belfries shake and quiver, 
And the great bells clang and shock, 
And the small bells trill and shiver ! 
Let the smoking cannon boom, 
And the bending nation pray, 
And the mourners’ dreadful doom 
Lift its shadow for a day ! 
Let us turn a face joy-clear 
Unto heaven, with one accord, 
And waft our victors’ cheer 
Through our heroes to the Lord! 
Bless His name, rejoicing men, 
For the bloody conflict’s close, 
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For good will restored again, 

For the balm that heals our woes ; 
For the ocean white with sails, 

And the rivers dim with steam, 
For the humble world that quails 

At our flag’s triumphant gleam ; 
For the bouvty of His hand 

In the teeming fields’ increase, 
For the quiet in the land — 

For Union and Peace! 

Georce H. Boxer. 
— North American. 


THE LAST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. + 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 

Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 

Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 

One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, 

And the blue gentian, that, in the breeze, 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 

Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 

The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 

Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 

The piercing winter frost, and winds, and dark- 
ened air. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


An, me! what mischiefs from the stomach rise ! 

What fatal ills, beyond all doubt or question! 

How many a deed of high and bold emprise 

Has been prevented by a bad digestion ! 

I ween the savory crust of filthy pies 

Hath made full many aman to quake and trem- 
ble, 

Filling his stomach with dyspeptic sighs, 

Until a huge balloon it doth resemble. 

Thus do our lower parts imyiede the upper, 

And much the brain’s good works molest and 
hinder. 

We gorge our cerebellum with hot supper, 

And burn, with drams, our viscera to a cinder, 

Choosing our arrows from Disease’s quiver, 





Till man in misery lives to loathe his liver. 
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OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH EXPE- 
DITION. 


BY HENRY ROGERS, 
Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” | 


Tue failure of the recent attempt to lay 
the Atlantic cable was a grievous disap- 
pointment, not only to the eminent men of 
science who had expended such rare resour- 
ces of knowledge and skill, and so vast an 
amount of patience and perseverance, on 
this great enterprise ; not only to the capi- 
talists, who have cast so many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into the sea; but to the 
nation at large. The public took the live- 
liest interest in its fortunes, and devoured 
the brief telegrams which for a few days 
made the heart throb with alternate hope 
and fear, as greedily as if each man had a 
personal stake in the venture; it endured 
the long interval of silence during which it 
was possible only to conjecture, and at last 
hung over the mournful records of the great 
catastrophe in which so much intellectual 
and material wealth had been wasted, with 
little short of the most vivid feelings with 
which it ever watched the progress of a 
great campaign, or waited for the tidings of 
some decisive battle which was to close 


it. 

Yet the failure need not produce despair 
of the object being attained at last; nor, 
if it be taken aright, is it without its valu- 
able lessons. 

It need not produce despair; for if the 
thing is to be accomplished by human effort 
at all, and if it will really repay the cost of 
accomplishing it; in other words, if there 
be no insurmountable physical obstacles to 
success, and no conclusive economic reasons 
for abandoning the project (for, whether it 
be physically possible or not, it is clear that 
men will not, unless mad, venture on more 
than a certain number of such costly experi- 
ments), it is certain to be accomplished at 
last. And we may draw favourable omens 
from what has ever been the history of sim- 
ilar great enterprises; they have been 
prosecuted amidst fluctuations of fortune, al- 
ternate hopes and fears, and in spite of 
many failures; but all this, again, has not 
been without its benefit. It has called forth 
the virtues of fortitude and patience, and 
stimulated to higher efforts of invention, in 
dealing with the difficulties thus opposed : 
benefits which in nine cases out af ten are 
yet more valuable than the immediate suc- 
cess of any one project. For the qualities 
thus elicited are the conditions of all human 
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And if, as many of us probably cannot 
but fear, the project is not to be accom- 
plished by this route, it will, doubtless, by 
some other. The end, —that of linking 
together the two great continents of Europe 
and America by the great. bond which 
telegraphic communication implies, — is so 
momentous, that the attempt will hardly be 
abandoned while one spark of hope remains. 
Aut viam inveniam, aut faciam, the enter- © 
prising spirit of modern civilization will 
say : “*We shall find a road, or make one.” 
For surely it would be a strange anomaly 
if not only the Old Continents, and the 
New, were separately traversed by that 
friendly lightning; which is the most subtle 
product of civilization, and so important an 
instrument of its further progress, but three 
out of the four, — Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
— were linked together by it, while a deep 
and impassable gulfstill separated the Trans- 
atlantic hemisphere from ours. Surely it 
would be a strange anomaly if universal civ- 
ilization thus advanced with a limping and 
lame pace; with Mercury’s “winged san- 
dal” on one foot, and an old shoe on the 
other; or like poor Peter Schlemibl, when 
suddenly surprised by the bear, with the 
seven-leagued boot on his right leg, and only 
the ordinary means of locomotion with the 
other. It would certainly be curious if we 
were but ten minutes in transmitting our 
thoughts, however trivial, to the extremi- 
ties of India or China, or in knocking at 
the gates of Pekin or Ispahan, while it still 
took-:ten days to convey a message (though 
the world’s peace might hang hae it) to the 
President of the United States ! 

And if the project be, as it seems,-so ne- 
cessary to the development of civilization 
and the interests of humanity, at least if 
these are to advance pari passu, we have 
every reason to hope that this (and, for 
similar reasons, many other equally gigan- 
tic enterprises) will in time be brought to 
ponder issue. For by an older charter 
than that of the Baconian philosophy, 
and by the express command of Him who 
can and will render the laws and forces of 
nature subservient to us, so far as our wel- 
fare is really involved in such subservience, 
man is encouraged to take -possession of 
the earth, and subdue it: «Be fruitful,” 
the Almighty said, “and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

It is as though God had said, “ In virtue 
of those powers lodged in the human intel- 
lect, and in virtue of numbers, by which 
aloné those powers (comparatively feeble in 
each individual of the race,) can be success- 
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fully exerted, aspire to a dominion over the 
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external world, animate and inanimate; 
subdue it; yoke the laws and forces of phy- 
sical nature in your service ; so far as their 
subservience is really essential to your wel- 
fare and progress, they shall be subservient 
by my express ordination.” It is not only a 
command, but involves a promise and pre- 
diction ; as full, surely, of hope and encour- 
agement to such as believe in the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, as can be the 
doubtful, however confident, vaticinations 
of merely mortal prescience. 

But the failure is also fraught with in- 
struction. It is calculated to teach us les- 
sons which we are all too apt to forget: the 
sense of dependence; the feeling of humili- 
ty; self-knowledge; the consciousness that 
success, after all, must hang on a thousand 
favourable conditions (some of them seem- 
ingly trivial enough), which man cannot 
command, and which yet must happily con- 
spire with man’s foresight and energy, or 
that foresight and energy will be all in vain. 
In the case of the Atalantic Telegraph, how 
small, how utterly insignificant an obstacle 
it was which once and again arrested the 
whole machinery of the great enterprise, 
frustrated all the forethought and sagacity 
which had been expended on it, and perhaps 
was the principal, if not immediate cause 
of ultimate failure;—an inch or two of 
wire which nobody suspected to be there, 
or if there, likely to do any mischief, press- 
ed by the psying-out machine into the core 
of the telegraph! It reminds one of what 
Pascal says so sarcastically of the depend- 
ence of man — the Monarch of the world — 
on the veriest trifles in existence: “ Be not 
surprised that he reasons ill just now; a fly 
is buzzing in his ears; it is quite enough to 
render him incapable of all sound delibera- 
tion. If you wish him to discover Truth, be 

leased to chase away that insect which 

olds his reason in check and troubles that 
mighty mind which governs cities and 
kingdoms.” 

Nor is it of little moment to remember 
that the dominion of nature which the great 
charter already alluded to guarantees to 
man, must be conjoined with a recognition 
of Him who alone can give effect to it. If 
there be indeed a God; if consequently it 
be both fit:ing in itself, and necessary for 
the true perfection and felicity of man, that 
man should recognize his relation to his 
Creator; if the sense of dependence, the at- 
titude of fealty, be appropriate to Him ; we 
may be assured that, whatever the powers 
with which he may have been gifted, they 
cannot in the end be successfully exerted 
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except in compliance with the laws of his 
being, and therefore in harmony with the 
relations in which he stands to.the Supreme 
Lord. And how easily may He fru-trate 
man’s ambitious aspirations, if these are re- 
solved to leave Him out of account; and that 
without any express interposition. It is 
enough to leave man to form and pursue 
those vain shadows, to which there is no 
more seductive tempter than that arrogance 
of soul, which the ambition of being inde- 

endent of God is so apt to inspire! How 
infinite are the mazes of error (seen in the 
history of all human speculation) in which 
he may be suffered to wander, and in which 
he has been, in fact, so often lost! Infinite 
are the chimeras, the impossible achieve- 
ments, in which he may lose his time and 
toil, waste his faculties, and squander his 
wealth. How often has he done so before, 
and never more often than when he has 
been deluded by the dreams and fallacious 
hopes to which spurious pretensions of 
science have prompted, — projects as vain 
as squaring the circle, solving the problem 
of perpetual motion, discovering ‘ potable 
gold,” the elixir vite, or the transmutation 
of metals; on which (as he once did on 
these) he may vainly waste years of intense 
thought and toil, which if wisely and legiti- 
mately expended might bear the most pre- 
cious fruits. In this, as in other directions, 
“vaulting ambition ” is ever prone * to over- 
leap itself.” 

It must be confessed that science has 
often, and not least in our day, been apt, in 
the elation of past successes, to indulge in a 
good deal of bombast and rhodomontade 
about the destined triumphs of man over 
nature; to speak in strong poctic license 
of “ making storm, flood, and fire the vassals 
of his will;” as if science itself were to 
be absolutely independent, instead of hold- 
ing everything as a mere feudatory under 
the Sovereign Lord ; as if it were privileged 
to conquer by its own strength and, in 
its own right ; and as if, also, there was to be 
no limit to its powers! It accordingly often 
gives a very different draft of its relations 
to nature than that which is conveyed in 
the ancient Command and Promise just ad- 
verted to. Impatient of all control, ambi- 
tious of being independent, it is sometimes 
pleased to represent the forces of nature, not 
as auxiliaries which a Power, greater than 
they or it, designs to subordinate in a meas- 
ure to man’s will, and make subservient to 
his use, but as hostile forces, which for the 
greater honour of man’s prowess and the 
gratification of his pride, are perforce to be 
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chained to his chariot-wheels and yoked to 
a reluctant service, because he, the human 
god, has so resolved ! 

In a similar manner, man is too apt to 


‘represent that indefiaits, but still, at the 


utmost, moderate, dominion which he is to 
attain over nature, as absolutely without 
limit. Hence it is well that he should be 
taught the futility of this notion; now, by 
encountering unanticipated obstacles which 
shall baffle his wisest schemes ; now, by the 
occasional outbreak of the more resistless 
forces of nature, before which man’s power 
and skill are utterly impotent; which at 
once terrify and abash him when he is con- 
fronted with them. These stil! more effuct- 
ually teach the above lesson; they are like 
“that Leviathan,” which the patriarch is 
challenged to tame, and to “make him his 





“ Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect, 
Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A minster to her Maker’s praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still between each awful pause 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone, prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance point in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, — 
‘Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard ; — but witness mine !’” 


No doubt man is destined to advance 


servant for ever:” — “ Lay thine hand upon | perpetually in knowledge, and consequently 


him ; remember the battle ; do no more.” 

The earthquake, the volcano, the hurri- 
cane, the ocean in its fury, the “ pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” teach man how 
limited, after all, is and must be his com- 
mand of the greater or the more subtle 
forces of nature; that if they minister to him, 
it is at a higher bidding than his; that they 
are no mere drudges of his pleasure, and 
do not own him as their supreme feudal lord. 
One of the stanzas in Byron’s well-known 
deseription of the ocean is instructive in 
this point of view, though we may lament 
the misanthrophy which spoils the sentiment 
of the verse, and laugh at the bad grammar 
which mars the close of it : — 


“Man’s steps are not upon thy paths, — thy 
fields 
Are not a spoil for him; thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee! The vile strength 
he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :— there let 
him lay.” * 


Much more sweetly and wisely, because | 
with much more of the spirit of humanity, | 


does Scott touch the contrast between man’s 
insignificance and nature’s vastness and 
grandeur, in the well-known strains in 
which he makes Staffa apostrophize the 
architects of the “holy fane” of Iona: — 


*Strange! that the poet should not have seen, 
or, seeing, should have refused to take a little 
pains to correct this gross vulgarism,— which is 
now immortal as the poem. 














in power, (which is but its application) : 
but though we cannot tell exactly how far 
he may go, we may easily discern that there 
are limits within which his uttermost achieve- 
ments will certainly fall. No man ex- 
pects to soar to “ The corners of the moon,” 
or to dive to the earth’s centre, or “to bore 
a hole to the Antipodes,”—as Voltaire 
maliciously feigns of Maupertuis; no one 
expects any such things any more than to 
carry out the project of another humorous 
writer, namely, to “ equalize the tempera- 
ture of the frigid and torrid zones by tow- 
ing down the icebergs of the Polar Seas 
and hanging them on the equinoctial line 
to dry.” No one expects to shut the mouth 
of voleunnthy to arrest the lightning, to con- 
trol the earthquake, to say to the stormy 
ocean, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further: and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” No one expects to cure all disease, 
to abolish death, to make man immortal. 

When the happy bride was smitten down 
the other day by lightning on the Alps, 
all that man’s feeble electric mimic could 
do was to transmit the sad tidings home ; 
and it was well said by one of the papers, 
that it impressively rebuked the bragga- 
docio language, in which presumption too 
often speaks of men’s “triumphs over the 
forces of nature.” Man’s spurious lightning 
could only chronicle the terrible and resist- 
less power of the true. 

Man, no doubt, can do wonderful things ; 
the discoveries of astronomy, the triumphs 
of navigation, the powers of steam, of the 
railroad, of the telegraph, show us how 
great and how true is that dominion which 
God has given him. By combined and con- 
tinued action he can even appreciably modify 
climate itself. Still, in general, what he 
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does is great only relatively; for Nature 
works on so vast a scale, that man’s mighti- 
est and grandest fabrics are comparatively 
little more than ant-hills; the longest rail- 
roads, the deepest mines, are mere scratches 
and pin-holes on the earth’s surface. And 
if he intermit or abandon his works, how 
soon with silent force does she cover the 
proudest monuments of his skill and labour, 
and bury them so thoroughly in her tomb 
of living green, that he can hardly dig out 
even the traces of them ! 

“ Wonderful,” said a lecturer whom I 
lately heard—a lecturer most deservedly 
popular, but a little disposed to magnilo- 
quise on man’s achievements, and to forget 
man’s limitations : —“ Wonderful! that lit- 
tle man, taking his stand on this earth, 
should be able to calculate the distances, 
and, in a manner, speculate on the laws and 
physical constitution of Jupiter and Saturn:” 

“Very wonderful,” thought I, “it cer- 
tainly is; but as to ‘little man’s taking his 
stand,’ that, my good fellow, is a sad mis- 
take. He is compelled to take it, and ean- 
not get away from it; there he must crawl, 
much as if he were a pismire. He is tied by 
the leg to his planet: if it were not so, he 
would soon gladly ‘ take his stand ’ on those 
distant orbs of which you are so eloquently 
disserting, and cease to speculate, because 
he would then know, about their laws and 
constitution. You ought, while deservedly 
expatiating on the ‘ greatness,’ not to leave 
out the correlative ‘littleness’ of man.” 


It is well, especially in these days when 
men are invited freely to spend their money 
in promoting great scientific projects — and 
they cannot spend it better, provided it is 
not wantonly thrown away on plainly im- 
possible or unremunerative enterprises — 
to remember, not only that there are obvi- 
ous physical limits to man’s power, when 
confronted with the more overpowering 
forces of nature, but there are far stricter 
economic limits also: that is, there are ten 
thousand great things which man might do, 
by mere numbers, time and industry, which 
it is yet certain he never will do, simply be- 
cause, as we say, they can never pay. There 
are some things, for example, which man 
can make, which would never pay, simply 
because, when made, even the physical 
limits of his power would prevent him from 

‘using. He could, by perseverance and 
numbers, build a ship ten times as big as 
the Great Eastern, but it is pretty certain 
he never will (in fact the Great Eastern 
seems ,a trifle too big for him); for in all 
probability, were it built, no one mind could 
secure that unity and simultaneity of effort, 
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necessary for the effective management of 
it; nay, in all probability, no power that 
man could employ could launch it; and if 
it were launched, no skill that could be em- 
ployed in putting its materials together 
could keep them together, against the strain 
which such a mass would experience’ when 
placed on an unstable element. 

As regards this last point, by the way, 
one of the most striking spectacles that can 
show the difference between God’s work 
and man’s may be occasionally seen at the 
seaside. There may we sometimes see 
nearly the whole of a ship that has been 
wrecked, and driven to shore in successive 
fragments, the several parts of which have 
been put into mere juxtaposition. There is 
nearly the whole ship, only without any 
connection of part with part. And what 
do we see? All that man has put together, 
— rent asunder completely, to the last 

olt, rivet, cramp, nail, by the ceaseless 
grinding and crushing of the ocean and the 
rocks. But what nature, or rather, God 
put together, is for the most part, coherent 
still. Each massive timber shows traces, 
indeed, of the mighty forces by which the 
cohesion has been tried; the surface is 
abraded, rough and ragged with half-made 
splinters, but still defying, in its tough 
cohesion, the utmost fury of wind and wave. 

But to return for a moment to what I 
have called the economic limit of human 
enterprise. There are a thousand great 
things, — miracles of engineering skill, for 
example, — far greater than man has ac- 
complished, which man might do, but which 
it is certain he never will do, simply be- 
cause they cannot be remunerative. Wher- 
ever the result is simply so much superpo- 
sition of matter on matter, or wherever the 
only condition of the work is persevering 
and patient toil, there is no reason why 
man should not, by mere numbers, do things 
infinitely more wonderful than he has ever 
yet done ; but the economical limit is as im- 
perious in these cases, as in other cases is 
the physical limit. If man can bore through 
Mont Cenis, there is, perhaps, no good 
reason why he should not bore through the 
Andes from east to west, if it could answer 
any purpose remunerative of the cost. He 
could in the same manner erect a pyramid 
ten or a hundred times as big as that of 
Cheops ; or could level Mont Blane spade- 
ful by spadeful. But cut bono? And that 
question limits many achievements as ef- 
fectually as though physical impossibilities 
stood in the way. 


This question of the economic limit is 
specially interesting in relation to one im- 
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portant class of enterprises just now. To 
ascertain it is the great desideratum in ref- 
erence to the extent to which it is wise to 
resort to submarine telegraphy. Whether, 
indeed, there be not physical limits, which 
will render it impossible permanently to 
maintain a line through more than a cer- 
tain distance, or at such depths as those in 
which the Atlantic telegraph now lies, is 
still the subject of most interesting experi- 
ment. A priori, however, there does not 
seem any impossibility of a physical charac- 
ter; nothing in the mere distance or depth 
that will impair the conductivity of the 
wire, and nothing that will imply insur- 
mountable obstacles in laying it. So, at 
least, the best judges say, and to a certain 
extent experience has confirmed it; for 
the Atlantic’ cable has been laid, and ap- 
parently did speak, or rather squeak, for a 
moment, though it died before it attained 
the full power of articulate speech. If it 
was born almost dumb, still it did mutter 
something. The probabilities are, then, 
that in a given number of trials what has 
been once done may be done again. But 
whether it can be so done that the work 
shall last long enough to pay, — whether the 
economic limit be not, in this as in so many 
eases, far within the physical limit, it will 
be well for all speculators in the matter nar- 
rowly toconsider. For unless it can be laid 
down so as to last for many years without 
any flaw in its working, it seems in the 
highest degree improbable that it can be 
anything else than-a losing specnilation : 
and for this simple reason, that whereas all 
submarine lines of telegraph, like other 
lines, are liable to accidents, any such fault 
occurring in a line of such, extent as the 
Atlantic Telegraph, would seem not to ad- 
mit of repair; and if so, the only remedy 
in case of a flaw, would be to lay down 
another cable. Now if interruptions in this 
cable, in proportion to its length, occur with 
anything approaching the frequency with 
which accidents have occurred on other 
lines ; if the only remedy in any such case 
should be found to be the laying down of a 
new cable, and if the laying down each 
new cable is to be attended with a cost at 
all comparable with that of the recent ex- 
periments, it is hardly possible to suppose 
the project can be successful as a commer- 
cial speculatiqn. If it be from its length 
liable to more flaws than cables of less 
length, and if when they occur it cannot 
be “ fished up” and repaired like any other, 
but must be left to rot at the bottom of the 
ocean, and a new one substituted in its 


place, then it requires great faith to believe 
that it can ever be remunerative. 

That there must be abstractedly some 
length at which this limit of economic im- 
practicability must be reached would seem 
to be demonstrable thus: As a flaw or 
fault in a telegraph cable may occur any- 
where, every yard laid down affords an 
additional chance of one. If sufficiently 
long, therefore, the occurrence of a very 
frequent accident will become almost a cer- 
tainty; but the very same circumstance 
which makes an accident somewhere in its 
whole length so probable, namely, its length 
itself, will make it impossible to “ fish it up” 
and repair it; that is, we approach at the 
very same time to a maximum of probabili- 
ties of an accident, and a minimum of 
chances of repairing it. 

Whether the Atlantic Telegraph is of 
such a length as reaches or transcends this 
limit (and if it does not, it is hard to sup- 
pose that any other cable will, for it will 
hardly be necessary to have one longer, or 
so long), is the very point to be decided by 
future experiments. At present we seem 
to be much in the dark as to the length at ° 
which any one stretch of submarine tele- 
graph can be depended upon for such a 
duration of safe working as will make it 
permanently pay. It may be that beyond 
a certain limit, say of 500 or 600 miles, 
accidents may be so numerous, and the dif- 
ficulties of recovering and repairing a cable 
so great, that it will not answer to lay one 
down. If this should ultimately turn out 
to be the case, we must seek to achieve the 
Transatlantic Telegraph by one or more of 
the circuitous routes proposed, — taking 
only moderate portions of submarine cable 
at any one stretch. Thus shall we find the 
old proverb come true, that “the farthest 
way about is the nearest way home.” And, 
indeed, if the stations and the line can be 
guarded, it matters not; for to the electric 
messenger it is all one, whether it hasten 
or athousand miles to travel, more or less. 

o such an incomparable “ Puck,” it mat- 
ters not whether he be commissioned to 
knock at our next neighbour’s door, or “ to 
put a girdle round about the earth in five- 
and-twenty minutes.” 

In the meantime, we must wait with pa- 
tience the result of future experiments; 
only here, as in other cases, let those who. 
cannot afford to throw away their money 
well consider whether they are the parties 
who are called upon to make such costly ex- 
periments. Certainly, the hope of gain is 





not sufficiently definite 2 justify any one 
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who cannot well afford to lose. Scientific 
men give the toil of their brain, their time, 
and their lives, to these grand enterprises ; 
it is proper that great capitalists should 
second their efforts by such means as they 
have to give, and take their chance of losing 
what they can afford to lose, or of gaining a 
great prize; of ‘verifying the old proverb 
about “ making a spoon or spoiling a horn.” 
They may thus be great benefactors of 
their species, at the same time that they 
benefit themselves; and if neither be the 
ease, they can sit down content to bear the 
cost of the experiment. But let not those, 
who wish to make a little provision for wife 
and children, endanger it in the hope of 
doubling it. 

Similar observations apply to such an en- 
terprise as that of M. de Lesseps. There 
may be no physical impossibility about any 
such work, any more than there was about 
the attempt of Nero to cut the Isthmus of 
Corinth. That M. Lesseps’ project is not 
“os ongee sd impossible is plain from what has 

een already said; for it is one of those 
which simply imply so much time, toil, and 
money. Man can supply all, if he pleases. 
But what will be the expense of the ade- 
quate maintenance of such a work — how 
long it will last without such repairs as will 
be tantamount to the cost of frequent recon- 
struction —how often it will be in parts 
choked with sand—how often, for other 
reasons, rendered for a time impassable, 
and therefore for such time unprofitable, all 
this is matter of future experiment; and 
every one must wish that the cost might be 
borne by those who can afford to bear it. 
Perhaps the same may be said of the pro- 
digious tunnel now in course of construction 
through Mount Cenis. 

The “Public” is often rebuked for dis- 
trusting, even deriding, the brilliant pro- 
jects and inventions of scientific genius; 
which, it is said, are first laughed at as the 
dream of visionaries and enthusiasts; and 
then loudly applauded and eagerly adopted; 
while their authors struggle in vain to get a 
fair hearing for them, and too often die in 
poverty after having spent their all in per- 
fecting some piece of mechanism which is to 
make the world rich, though it has made 
them poor. And so, when praise and re- 
ward are alike valueless, a statue and a niche 
in the Temple of Fame are voted by ac- 
clamation! The sad story has been too 
often told. Still, though it may be hardly 
worth while to enter on the defence of the 
poor “ Public,” — being, as Horace Walpole 
says, “quite big enough to take care of it- 
self,” — there is*something to be said in its 
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behalf in this matter, notwithstanding. In 
its general distrust of new and startling 
discoveries, which transcend its experience 
and therefore its measures of probability, it 
still acts pretty much in accordance with 
the very maxims of that “inductive” phi- 
losophy, the chief triumphs of which, it is 
thus supposed to depreciate or despise. It 
is precisely because it has found preten- 
sions falsified in so great a number of cases, 
in comparison with those in which it has 
found them verified ; the number of theories 
which could not be realized, and of ma- 
chines that would not work, compared with 
those that will; of the number of flaming 
“patents” and magnificent promises that 
come to nought; it is on these grounds that 
the world, and not unreasonably, exercises 
a preliminary distrust of high-sounding 
promises, as to the probable fulfilment of 
which in the particular case, experience can 
tell them nothing, while of the frequent 
non-fulfilment of which, in general, it can tell 
them so much. The world’s incredulity, in 
fact, however lamentable may be the results 
in special cases, is a very philosophical in- 
credulity. And the proof is found in this: 
that nobody in the world doubts that if, in 
every case, or a majority of them, the prom- 
ises of the transcendant success of new sci- 
entific applications had been fulfilled (as it 
has been in the case of gas, the steam-en- 
gine, or railroads), the “ Public” would long 
since have been cured of its imputed in- 
credulity, and taken, as usual, its conclu- 


sions as to the future from an indication of - 


examples in the past. 

In truth, though this distrust of novel sci- 
entific pretensions on the part of discoverers 
and inventors is a commonplace of invective 
against the world in general, it is by no 
means certain that the world does not quite 
as often run into the very opposite error, 
namely, of embracing every specious project 
too readily and greedily ; just as it will also 
take quackish nostrums in spite of large ex- 
perience of their futility. For how many 
specious projects does this same unreflect- 
ing “world” find the ‘capital,—which it 
might just as reasonably throw into the sea! 

Take for example, the Great Eastern 
steamship. It is true that she “ behaved so 
well” in the recent expedition, that one 
cannot help forming more favourable augu- 
ries respecting her; and hoping that her 
brilliant future will obliterate the remem- 
brance of her disastrous past. But wheth- 
er it will hereafter be commercially profit- 
able to employ vessels of so large a size or 
not, there certainly was enough, when the 
project was first propounded, to startle the 
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doubts of a world which is accused of being 
80 suspicious of novelties! It was, in man 

respects. in most prodigious defiance of all 
the ordinary lessons of experience. A 


‘ thousand things in her construction, as to 


which experience was silent, were perfectly 
novel. She was to be built without a dock, 
and experience had so little to say in the 
matter that she cost 100,000). only to get 
her into the water. If she met with an acci- 
dent, there were few ports in the world 
large enough to receive her; she drew wa- 
ter enough to bring her within the reach of 
rocks of the existence of which no charts 
could inform her; and once in her brief his- 
tory she seems to have been brought by that 
very cause into the greatest jeopardy. As 
to the economic limit, it seemed yet more 
problematical. There was hardly a port in 
the world to which she could take a full 
cargo; and if she took one to many, and 
made a voyage almost of cireumnavigation 
in delivering it, she would lose in time, and 
its cost, the advantages of her larger freight. 
If she went only partially filled she would 
not pay the expense of maintenance, — as 
indeed was proved to be the case. It might 
again have struck the imagination that it 
was hardly wise to send so much to sea “ in 
one bottom ” — “to put so many eggs,” as the 
saying is, “into one basket” —as must be 
the case if she was to have her complement 
of passengers and cargo; that if she should 
be lost, it would be the same thing as if a 
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city were destroyed; that it would be on 
that account very doubtful policy of any 
government to use her as a convenient 
transport ship; for if she went to the bot- 
tom, it would be tantamount to the loss of 
10,000 men, without a battle. All these 
and a thousand other things might, in the 
prodigious novelty of this experiment, have 
so powerfully affected the imagination of 
people as to make them at least as prone to 
that distrust of great scientific improve- 
ments with which they are so often charged, 
as in other cases. Yet there does not seem 
to have been ,much difficulty in getting the 
shares taken, and the money subscribed. 
Precisely the same may be said of the 
world’s willingness to take up a thousand 
visionary projects launched by “ Compa- 
nies ” of all kinds ; so that there is reason to 
suspect that credulity rather than incredu- 
lity is the prevailing temperament of man- 
kind in this matter. 


If none but large capitalists were ever 
engaged in such ventures, —if they who 
can afford to lose were the only persons in- 
volved, one would not much care about it. 
Where there is a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess, a moderate sum of money, if it can be 
easily spared, cannot be better risked or 
lost than in an attempt to decide the worth 
of some scientific project which may largely 
involve the progress of civilization and the 
interests of humanity. 





Tue Literarieches Ceretralblatt, No. 48, re- 
views Dr. Shirley’s Catalogue, of the original 
works of John Wycliff, in which the reviewer 
call Dr. Shirley’s attention to a Codex, said 
to be in the autograph of Huss, containing five 
unpublished philosophical works of Wycliff, 
writen in Latjn, not noticed by that gentleman, 
which is preserved in the Royal Library at 





Stockholm. — The Reader. 


Tne late Sir W. R. Hamilton, whose death 
we noticed a few weeks ago, was the inventor 
of that new algebra, which he called the theory 
of Quaternions. He was, it is known, occupied 
upon a new work in development of his inven- 
tion. Those who take interest in the matter 
will be glad to hear that the printing of this 
new work was all but finished when he died, 
and that it will shortly appear. 
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From the Saturday Review. 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


CIcERO is a signal instance of the uncer- 
tainty of reputation. There was a time 
when he was regarded as a burning and a 
shining light in philosophy, as an almost un- 
erring guide for the history of his own 
times, as a consummate statesman, specula- 
tive and practical, and as a nearly perfect 

atriot. Fathers of the Church did not 
lush to own him for their master in lan- 
guage; men of far greater genius than he 
possessed did him willing honf&age. His fo- 
rensic and rhetorical exaggerations were 
once accepted as oracles of truth and wis- 
dom, although few writers more frequently 
contradict themselves, are more swayed by 
the passion of the moment, or more often 
change their opinions. To question his 
public or private virtues was once account- 
ed a literary heresy; to set Casar above 
him was almost a symptom of an unsound 
mind. But this glory has long since de- 
parted, and Cicero, in the present genera- 
tion, has come in for his full measure and 
running over of blame and depreciation. 
In the hands of such historians as Drumann 
and Mommsen he fares little better than 
Piso, Antonius, or even Catilina fared in 
his. With them he is a renegade, a time- 
server, aself-seeker, one upon whose actions 
no man could count, upon whose word no 
one could rely. As an historian, his testi- 
mony is pronounced to be worthless; as a 
philosopher, he does not know even the al- 
phabet of the systems he discusses, and 
which he so lamely attacks or defends; 
even his style is censured as verbose and 
affected —a reflection of his own vanity 
and insincerity. The idol of Longolius, 
Bellenden, and Conyers Middleton in past 
times, and of Mr. Forsyth in the present, is 
shown to be as hollow as Daniel’s dragon 
itself. Even those who have in some meas- 
ure —as, for example, Abeken and Mr. 
Merivale — taken his part, are little better 
than iconoclasts: instead of applauding, 
they frame excuses for him, in place of in- 
cense they tender him pity. But has he not 
sunk in these revolutions of taste as much 
below his proper level as he was once exalt- 
ed about it? Were the scholars of the six- 
teenth and the following centuries, were the 
doctors of the middle ages, were the Fath- 
ers of the Church all wrong in their esti- 
mate of his merits? May not the present 
depreciation of his character and writings 
be in some degree not merely a reaction, 
but a consequence of an increasing disposi- 
lion to elevate Caesar to the pedestal which 
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was once, however unworthily, occupied by 
Marcus Tullius ? 

The work of M. Gaston Boissier affords 
a good opportunity for re-opening this ques- 
tion, but such a rehearing of the Ciceroni- 
an case would far exceed our limits. We 
must content ourselves with a few of its 
more salient features. In the first place, M. 
Gaston Boissier recommends himself to the 
reader by the temperate spirit in which he 
writes. He is nota partisan of either Cex- 
sar or Cicero, of aristocracy or democracy, 
neither does he veil under an ancient gar 
the opposite and very dissimilar phenomena 
of modern politics. This is a positive merit 
at a time when German scholars attempt to 
justify absolutism in Prussia, and French 


writers imperialism in Paris, by the exam-- 


ples of Sylla and the Cesars. In the next 
place, he has diligently studied the writings 
of Cicero and his contemporaries, and 
thrown some new, and generally very agree- 
able, light on Roman society at that period. 
He examines the private as well as the pub- 
lic life of Cicero — surrounds him with his 
family and his friends, contrasts him with 
Cesar and Pompeius, and furnishes us with 
a valuable running commentary on his po- 
litical and familiar writings. 

A parallel is drawn in the Introduction to 
this volume which, at first sight, may ap- 
pear to savour of Macedon and Monmouth. 
The letters of Cicero are compared to those 
of Madame de Sévigné. What fellowship, 
the reader may fairly ask, can there be be- 
tween the lively French lady and the king 
of the Roman Forum? The resemblance 
lies in their respective temperaments, and 
in their eminent qualifications for epistolary 
correspondence. Had M. Gaston Boissier 
been an Englishman he would doubtless 
have placed Horace Walpole, as a writer 
of letters, beside Cicero; but, being what 
he is, he could not in this particular respect 
have found a better counterpart for him 
than one whom Walpole, with pardonable 
enthusiasm, calls the “divine Maria.” Of 
the salvage from the wrecks of ancient lit- 
erature no one item is comparable for its 
worth to the preservation of Cicero’s let- 
ters. In them we possess what history so 
rarely affords, a living and almost speaking 
portrait of the time at which they were 
written. Were Atticus ten or a hundred- 
fold more selfish than he is commonly reput- 
ed to have been, we are bound tohold his 
name in reverence forever for the good turn 
he has done us in rescuing these precious 
chapters of history from oblivion. Had Cice- 
ro’s philosophical writings perished, though 
we should have lost much valuable insight 
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into the opinions and systems of the Greek 


schools, neither ethical nor metaphysical 
science would have been much a loser. Had 
his orations been lost,or handed down to us 
like those of his contemporaries in a few 
meagre fragments only, we might not have 
known the full capacity of the Latin lan- 
guage, but we should not have been depriv- 
ed of much valuable material for history. 
But, had his letters been destroyed, there 
would have been no compensation for their 
absence, not even if every decade of Livy 
had come down to us intact, or the narra- 
tives of Sisenna, Pollio, and Sallust, been 
— In Cicero’s correspondence we 

ave memoirs searcely less copious or in- 
structive than the memoirs of De Retz, 
Madame de Longueville, or St. Simon, and 
letters scarcely less diversified or admirable 
than those of Sévigné. Most fortunate also 
is it that Atticus, and not the writer of 
them himself, was the editor of these epis- 
tles. Had Cicero published them, at least 
half of their present charms would have 
vanished. He would have done by them 
what Johnson did with his letters and memo- 
randa from the Hebrides. By elaborate cor- 
rection and grave afterthoughts he would 
have congealed their spirit and cast a rhe- 
torical blight upon their ease and humour. 
In the room of these spontaneous outpour- 
ings of his thoughts, feelings, fears, and 
jealousies, of these delightful pictures of his 
vanity, infirmity of purpose, and inconsis- 
tency, we should have had such solemn cox- 
combry as we find in the Letters of Pliny. 
But Dii Meliora — and we are as well, or 
even better, acquainted with Cicero than 
we are with Bacon or Shakspeare, thanks 
to the pious care of his freedman Tiro and 
his friend Atticus. 

Besides an insatiable spirit of curiosity 
and a lively interest in every movement of 
the age, Madame de Sévigné and Marcus 
Cicero had another quality in common ; to 
each of them a confidant was indispensable, 
to each a fully sympathizing spirit. The 
former possessed in her daughter, in Bussy. 
Rabutin, andin other members of her inner 
circle ; the latter, in Atticus in the highest 
degree, and in a secondary one in Brutus, 
Servius Sulpicius, Marcellus, and Pollio. 
Had we, however, received the Epistole 
ad Familiares only, we should have beheld 
little more than a ghost of the writer of 
them ; whereas in those addressed to Atti- 
cus alone we have as living a portrait of 
the original as it is in the power of words 
to draw. Paris and France generally, in 
the seventeenth century, were in advance 
of Rome and Italy in many of the comforts 
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and conveniences of life; since the French 


-had linen on their backs and glass in their 


windows, ate with their forks instead of 
their fingers, and did not consider assafoe- 
tida a sauce inseparable from a haunch of 
venison or a boiled turkey. But in postal 
arrangements at that time the Most Chris- 
tian Kingdom was not very far in advance 
of the Pagan Commonwealth. Twice a 
week only could the communicative Maria, 
without employing special messengers, de- 
spatch her lively news-letters to her corre- 
spondents ; accordingly there was ample lei- 
ure, not merely for collecting, but also for 
conveying in the most agreeable forms, the 
intelligence of the day. Horace Walpole, 
though living so near London, was not 
much better accommodated in these respects. 
He describes the post as lighting upon one 
toe at the Twickenham letter-office, turning 
on it while exchanging bags, and chasséing 
back to town. Cicero, indeed, had no let- 
ter-bags or boxes, but then he had a cohort 
of slaves at hand whom he could despatch 
at any hour of the day from any one of his 
many country-houses to his numerous cor- 
respondents. To some of his political 
friends, indeed, he sends official despatches, © 
we might almost call them pamphlets, on 
the state of parties in Rome. But these 
savour of the orator, and are the least in- 
structive and entertaining portions of his 
correspondence. When, however, he writes 
in haste, he is incomparable. He displays 
an almost childish delight in change of 
place. When he is once again at Tuscu- 
lum, or Antium, or Formiz, he feels that he 
can never leave those pleasant retreats; 
when he returns to his house on the Pala- 
tine, he marvels at his ever having buried 
himself in the country. His personal his- 
tory is inscribed in his letters. Those which 
he composed in exile are one long wail of 
despair; those which describe his return 
and progress from Brundisium to the capital 
are one continuous song of triumph. While 
Proconsul of Cilicia, and pining for the ex- 
piration of his year of office, he affects a 
vein of pleasantry; but his wit is forced, 
and the mask he assumes does not hide his 
troubled brow. When Atticus has sent him 
new books, or a new statue, or some choice 
sample of the skill of Mentor or Myron for 
his sideboard, he prattles with delight; 
when the bill comes in for these curiosities, 
or for the yet more serious cost of masons, 
carpenters, and decorators, he writes as 
other gentlemen in difficulties are wont to 
do. And so Madame de Sévigné is never 
so well pleased as when the woo:ls of Brit- 








tany receive her under their shadows, un- 
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less it be when the hétels of Paris relieve 
her from the solitude of the country. She, 
,too, expresses infinite pleasure in the arri- 
val of a new set of china, or of a new ro- 
mance or play. Cicero prefers talking to 
his predial slaves to entertaining the coun- 
try gentlemen, Arrius and his friend Sebo- 
sus; and Madame likes conversing with her 
gardener better than morning visits from 
the rural magnates, les chevaliers au parle- 
ment de Rennes. M. Gaston Boissier points 
out many other points of resemblance between 
the lady and the “ citizen of Arpinum,” but 
we have cited enough from his examples to 
justify his parallel. 

The Ciceros were not a happy family, 
and their frequent if not incessant discords 
occupy a large space in the letters to Atti- 
cus, who, indeed, for a man fond of his ease 
and comfort, had a hard task in reconciling 
them after one quarrel, or preventing them 
from breaking out into another. Brother 
Quintus was an exceedingly bad subject. 
Though one of Cesar’s best generals, and 
a scholar also, he was in temper a mere 
barbarian, and in principles little, if at all, 
better than Clodius. Like Marcus, too, he 
had a taste for buying lands and building 
houses, and borrowing money on usury to 
pay for them; and it was because he had 
completely outrun the constable that he 
took Cesar’s pay and did him such good 
service in the Gaulish and British. wars. 
But there was a worse evil under the sun 
than Quintus the elder, and that was Quin- 
tus the younger, who, according to all ac- 
counts, was not only one of the greatest 
roués, but also one of the greatest scamps, 
in Rome.. Marcus junior, again, was one 
of the sons foredoomed their father’s soul to 
cross. He was designed for an orator and 
a philosopher, and no pains nor cost was 
spared upon his education. But the only 
creditable period of his life was that in 
which he served under Brutus in Greece, 
and the most remarkable act of it was wor- 
thy of Michael Cassio after taking too much 
Cyprus wine; he hit Marcus Antonius 
“over the mazzard” at a drinking bout, and 
yet survived to boast of it, and to have a 
consulship conferred on him by Augustus. 
Young Marcus, indeed, had the wit to ca- 
jole his father, like many graceless sons be- 
fore and after him; and the Books of Duties 
were dedicated to him as a reward for hay- 
ing abjured dice, drink, and light company, 
after having drained the paternal purse dry 
by indulging in them. But his repentance 
was exhausted before those celebrated 
books were completed, and Cicero discov- 
ered that it was useless to waste advice, 
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practical or philosophical, upon a drunken 


guardsman. Between Tullia and her father 


there existed proper harmony, and had her 
fortunes in marriage been happier she might 
have recompensed him for his other infelici- 
ties. But he seems to have coaxed or com- 
pelled her to take husbands whose only 
merit was their political influence; and as 
he appears also to have made her somewhat 
of a précieuse, she and her partners kept 
house together uncomfortably. A very in- 


structive book to persons about to marry is. 


the fourteenth of Cicero’s Epistles ad Fa- 
miliares. It consists of letters to Terentia 
his wife. Reversing Mrs. Malaprop’s rec- 
ommendation to begin married life, “ with 
a little aversion at first,” he and Terentia 
ended with it. The earlier letters are 
loving enough, the middle ones decidedly 
cool, the concluding ones brief and freezing. 
In the latter the only token of esteem is a 
repeated injunction to take care of her 
health — a most unnecessary one, for Ter- 
entia long outlived her husband, and mar- 
ried after he, or rather his head and hands, 
had made their last appearance on the 
rostrum. She seems to have had two capi- 
tal faults; she was as “jealous as a Bar- 
bary pigeon” of all who approached Cicero, 
even of their daughter Tullia; and she 
dabbled in the money-market, often at her 
husband’s cost. In all these troubles, and 
in some yet worse than these, Atticus was 
guide, philosopher, and friend; and cer- 
tainly he cannot be taxed with preferring 
his own ease or enjoyment to the demands 
which Cicero made upon his time, thought, 
and even purse. 

M. Gaston Boissier devotes a very inter- 
esting chapter to Atticus. He shows that 
Pomponius was a species of prodigy in 
Roman society. Political action occupied 
a very narrow circle among the Romans. 
Unless a man were rich—and there were 
very few rich men at this period — it was 
bootless for him to aspire to public office. 
The expenses of an election could be borne 
only by a few millionaire families or per- 
sons, and the great magistracies accordingly 
were almost confined to a few great houses. 
Nor was this all. They who went to the 
hustings during the last century of the 
Republic went often with their lives in 
their hands. Atticus was not of the tem- 


per of Cato, who gave and took hard blows 
like a Stoic as he was; neither was he en- 
dowed with the restless energy or vanity 
which enabled Cicero, in spite of natural 
timidity, to win himself an undying name. 
A man, too, having means and sense, and not 
being vexed with the demon of ambition, 
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might reasonably, at such a period, say to 
himself that there was neither cause nor 
party worth fighting for—that honour 
could only be purchased b corruption, and 
probably also by crime. But this, accord- 
ing to M. Gaston Boissier, was not the view 
taken by Atticus. He was ambitious, but 
it was of wealth, and not of perilous hon- 
ours. Once a rich man, distinction would 
follow, but it must be such distinction as 
neither bludgeons por swords would pur- 
chase. Accordingly, Atticus invested his 
patrimony in the rich pastures of Epirus, 
and spent his rents in training troops of 
gladiators, whom he let out for the arena, 
or in educating slaves as copyists, book- 
binders, and decorators, whose wages 
brought in to their owner a considerable 
income. Neither did he disdain the less 
dignified character of a money-lender, in 
which line of business’ he was remarkably 
strict in exacting his dues. Absent from 
Rome for twenty years, he returned to it a 

eat capitalist, unconnected with any party 
in the State, and not expected to mix him- 
self in any question or faction of the day. 
Yet, though he stood thus aloof from the 
vortex of politics, he became intimate with 
every political leader. He passed from the 
house of Crassus to that of Pompeius, from 
the house of Cicero to that of Clodius, from 
Bibulus to Cesar, and was welcomed by 
them all with impartial respect. His own 
table resembled that of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; the. fare was simple, the attendants 
were few, but the guests were the noblest 
and the most conspicuous men of the age. 
To Atticus alone it was permitted to be 
the friend of all men, without incurring the 
anger of any; nay, to such an extent was 
his exemption carried, that he became the 
friend of Octavius, although only a few 
months earlier he had clasped the hands of 
Brutus and Cassius. 

M. Boissier shows that Atticus, notwith- 
standing these privileges as a neutral in a 
time of fierce and infinite division, was at 
heart a republican of the old stamp, and 
made no secret of his aversion to the designs 
of Cesar. Possibly his dislike or alarm pro- 
ceeded rather from his knowledge of Ceesar’s 
followers than from personal hostility to the 
great and humane Dictator himself. One 
who had so much to lose as he had might 
well distrust ruffians like Milo, and prodi- 
gals like Cwlius and Dolabella. Neither 
could the refined and philosophical Atticus 
find much pleasure in the conversation of 
rude and illiterate tribunes of the legions. 
M. Boissier’s view of this remarkable char- 
acter is the more likely to be accepted from 
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the moderate tone in which it is expressed. 
He does not consider Atticus as setting a 
wholesome or a laudable example to good 
citizens; but he denies him to have been, as 
others have maintained, an utterly selfish 
man. His great humanity to all his ac- 
uaintances, his active services to all his 
riends, redeem his name in great measure 
from such an imputation. Selfish he may 
have been by temper and on system; but 
his care for his own interest cost no man 
position, good name, or life, and, compared 
with the selfishness of Pompeius and Cesar, 
or with the personal vanity of Cicero, his 
neutrality almost assumes the dignity of a 
virtue. Of his memorable friendship he 
reaped a full and well-merited recompense 
—a name that posterity will not let die. 
Justly has Seneca observed, and were there 
a statue of Pomponius Atticus his words 
would meetly be inscribed on its pedestal : 
— “Nomen Attici perire Ciceronis epistole 
non sinunt ; nihil illi profuisset gener 
Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, et Drusus 
Ceesar pronepos ; inter tam magna nomina 
taceretur, nisi Cicero illum applicuisset.” 

A separate, but shorter, chapter is as- 
signed to another friend and correspondent 
of Cicero—Celius. And the selection is 
judicious, for he was a type of the creature 
engendered by revolutions. He would have 
been in Paris in 1789 what he was in Rome 
eighteen centuries earlier. With good abil- 
ities, with great personal gifts, without any 
fixed principles moral or political, Czlius 
was one of the men who follow on the heels 
of partisan leaders, and bring disgrace alike 
on them and their cause. In earlier and 
better days he would have stood among the 
young Claudii and Fabii whose insolent de- 
meanour towards the Commons of Rome 
was, even more than direct oppression, the 
cause of secession from the city and of san- 
guinary tumult in its streets. In his own 
day he belonged to the profligate coterie of 
which Catullus and Calvus were the poets, 
and Clodius and Antonius the informing 
spirits. 

It is not to be expected that Cicero’s ear- 
ly reputation will ever revive; that there 
will ever again be a Ciceronian sect or wor- 
ship; that he will ever again be extolled 
above Cesar; or that a Sir William Jones 
will peruse annually his Opera Omnia, or 
refuse Octavius his imperial title because 
he was consenting to Cicero's murder. Yet, 
although he has ceased to be an idol of the 
learned and the companion of statesmen in 
their closets, it does not follow that he was 
‘¢a slight unmeritable man,” much less that 
be was the low-minded intriguer, the desul- 
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tor partium, the political turncoat, the cow- 
ard or the bragyart of some recent books. 
We cannot, however, here enter upon his 
defence, and indeed, to readers of the vol- 
ume before us, it is unnecessary to do so. 
M. Gaston Boissier isno T'ulli fautor ineptus. 
He does not deny that Cicero was some- 
times weak, always irritable and vain, and 
occasionally mistaken, and indeed miichiev- 
ous, in his public conduct. But, admitting 
so much, he also shows that at Rome in any 
age, and more especially in a revolutionary 
era, a novus homo, a man without a train of 
clients and without family connection, could 
not rise to high place except at some extra- 
ordinary crisis, and by singular ability and 
energy alone. Cicero had rendered himself 
necessary to the oligarchy, but the necessity 
did not mak» him strong. He tried to com- 
pensate for the want of a comitatus, first by 
a temporary union of the Senate and the 
Knights, and afterwards by playing off the 
heads of factions against each other. But 
in each case he leaned upon a rush; in each 
he became the sport of those in whom he 
put trust; and we should perhaps rather 
admire the pertinacity with which he clung 
to his position, than condemn the arts or in- 
trigues by which he balanced himself upon 
it. The difficulties of that position are 
clearly and succinctly shown by M. Boissier 
in the chapter entitled “ César et Cicéron.” 





From the Saturday Review. 
BASHAN AND SYRIA.* 


“ Tnx Giant Cities of Bashan and Syria’s 
Holy Places” is magniloquent enough to 
presage a very washy performance. We 
only beg that no one into whose hands this 
little volume may fall will be deterred from 
reading it by its title. In the compass of 
about 350 pages of excellent type, on thick 
creamy paper, and illustrated by a few 
striking engravings from photographs, Mr. 
Porter has given a thoroughly satisfactory 
account of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, 
the valley of the Jordan from its sources, 
Philistia and the plain of Sharon, Galilee, 
and Esdraelon. In all these, however, he 
is in some degree a compiler, keeping aloof 
as much as may be from the paths and dis- 
coveries of others, and filling in excellent 
details everywhere, and these from original 
exploration. He claims, e. g., and apparent- 


* The Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 
Places. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, A. M., Author of 
“Five Years in Damascus,” ** Murray’s Hand-book 
for Syria and Palestine,” ** The Pentateuch and the 
Gospels,” &c, London: T. Nelson & Sons, 1865, 
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ly with reason, to have settled the sites of 
Ai, Nob, Gath, Hazor, Hazar-Enan, and 
some other places hitherto doubtful or un- 
discovered. But the chief value of the vol- 
ume is that part of it which describes jour- 
neys rnd 4 districts in which few travel- 
lers since the time of Burckhardt had pre- 
ceded him— Bashan and the Eastern Wil- 
derness, and the north border of the Holy 
Land. We may add, on the testimony of 
one of the (almost equally few) travellers 
who have hitherto followed his steps, that 
his accuracy may be entirely depended on. 
The great want is that of a map. 


We must premise that there are a few 
mistakes about the book, which, however 
pardonable in works of slight merit or tran- 
sitory interest, Mr Porter should set to | 
work seriously to correct, simply because 
his is a book which deserves to last. It is 
not expedient, for instance, to call the ruins 
of a Roman theatre, whenever they cecur, 
a “rustic opera;” nor to talk about the 
olives in Gethsemane forming “ an arbour,” 
and elsewhere an “ oratory,” “ for Jesus ;” 
nor to speak of the “ Tyropean (sic) valley” 
as though the former word were a sort of 
adjective, like European. Certain ecstat- 
ies, again, might be spared which occur at 
intervals throughout, but perhaps reach 
their bathos in sentences like the following 
(he is surveying the southern. half of 
Zion) :— 


“Haste, give me the glass,” I said. I turned 
it upon the spot. Yes, I was right; a plough 
and yoke of oxen were there at work. Jere- 
miah’s prophecy was fulfilled before my eyes — 
“ Zion shall be ploughed like a field.” — (xxvi. 
18.) 


Besides the odd taste of this kind of ebul- 
lition, one gets a notion of the pursuit of 
prophecy under difficulties, whichis most 
unfortunate in a volume which gives more 
instances of definite prophecies distinctly 
fulfilled than can be found perhaps in any 
other. The Holy Land, in truth, in its ver 
aspect, in the salutations and even the mea 
of the inhabitants, authenticates at every 
turn and (as one may say) identifies the 
Bible —and especially its minuter touches — 
in a way that nothing else can; and the 
travel-book that puts one fairly in the posi- 
tion of an eye-witness may safely leave the 
reader to verify the prophecies for himself 
There is also here and there something 
even less pleasant than ecstacies — a sort of 
writing which we can only designate as 
Irish pseudo-poetics. When we are told, 
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“ The poor Jew may now truly exclaim, as 
he looks down on his squalid’ dwelling on 
the brow of Zion — 


Our temple hath not left one stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem’s throne” — 


one is apt to think he might easily find 
more protitable occupation then talking 
questionable grammar in unquestionable 
doggrel; but what on earth is one to think 


when a description of Gethsemane ends as 
follows ? — 


Who can thy deep wonders see, 
Wonderful Gethsemane ! 
There my God bare all my guilt ; 
This through grace can be believed ; 
But the horrors which he felt 
Are too vast to be conceived. 
None can penetrate through thee, 
Doleful, dark Gethsemane ! 


This (whoever may have been its author) 
we take to be unequalled of its kind. But 
we venture to believe that we express the 
feeling of nine readers out of ten when we 
request the omission, in all future editions, 
of extravagances like the above, of endeav- 
ours (which are far too frequent) to re- 
write Scripture narratives with the help of 
sensational superlatives, and of Anglo-Irish 
fine writing in general. Finally, we cannot 
suppress a little surprise that a writer who 
knocks over Dr. Colenso’s mares’-nests un- 
scrupulously whenever they come across 
him (and some of them—as e.g. the one 
about the over-populousness of the Prom- 
ised Land — admirably) should have gravely 
told us that the angel of death who destroy- 
ed Sennacherib’s army was very possibly a 
simoom— for no apparent reason except 
that Mr. Porter fell in with one and found 
it very disagreeable —and should have in- 
dulyed in remarks about “the sins which 
led to David’s ill-assorted and badly-trained 
family ” as glibly as Ewald or the last new 
philosopher. Mr. Porter’s heroics and spas- 
moilics are only excusable on the supposi- 
tion that they are intended for a class of read- 
ers, not yet wholly extinct, who rejoice in 
Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, and get 
their notions of the world from the Record. 
And now we have done with fault-finding. 
If we had not a real belief that the volume 
is of far more value than perhaps any other 
of its size on the subject of which it treats, 
we should not have troubled ourselves to 
inflict these fidelia vulnera amantis. 

In its matter the book is good throughout. 
About the most hard-worked routes and fa- 
miliar places Mr. Porter still finds something 
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to say that nobody has said before ; but, as 
we have observed, its especial value lies in 
its account of Bashan. Not that this is en- 
tirely new (though in part it is) to the 
readers of his former volumes; but not one 
traveller in a hundred goes eastward of the 
Jordan valley, except, perhaps, for two or 
three days’ tour in Moab or an excursion 
from Beyrout to Damascus, and therefore 
the stay-at-home reader knows nothing of 
the intervening district but what his re- 
membrances of his school-maps tell him — 
namely, that a broad white space of nobody 
knows how many hundreds of miles of desert 
runs all the way tothe Euphrates. We be- 
lieve that very. many persons will be much 
surprised to learn that from the borders of 
Syria to the Euphrates is only about as far 
as from London to York, and that the coun- 
try east of the Jordan is, for miles and 
miles, as rich grazing land as can be de- 
sired. 

Its two great peculiarities are, first, that 
it is almost uninhabited, save here and there 
by a few Druse tribes who live in perpetual 
terror of Bedouin raids; and next, the sin- 
gular good fortune which has preserved its 
ruins almost unchanged for more than 3,000 
years. Bashan is probably more crowded 
with ruins, and those ruins of large and pop- 
ulous towns, than any other district in the 
world. The “sixty great cities” (Deut. iii. 
4, 5, 14) of one of its little districts (Argob, 
the Roman Trachonitis, some thirty miles 
by twenty, and the most rocky part of the 
country) are all there still. You can 
hardly ascend a hill without seeing a doz- 
en or two at a view. Here and there, 
as at Kufr, the stone gates, about ten feet 
high, remain in their places to this day. 
Everywhere the eye meets with Roman and 
Saracenic superstructures, and not unfre- 
quently with a series of inscriptions that 
make a sort of stone chronology among them, 
telling how, on foundations visibly older 
than those of Solomon’s temple, so-and-so 
the Roman built a temple to Jupiter, which 
three or four hundred years afterwards 
Bishop Gregorius converted into a church, 
and which has now been for many centuries 
aruined mosque. The roads to this day 
are Roman, almost everywhere; but the 
houses are of far earlier date,and are as 
habitable at this moment as when they 
were deserted by their possessors. They 


,are deserted, but they are in no sense ruin- 


ed: — 


Many of the houses in the ancient cities of Ba- 
shan are perfect, as if only finished yesterday. 
The walls are sound, the roofs unbroken, the 
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doors and even the window-shutters in their pla- 
ces. Let not my readers think that I am tran- 
scribing a passage from the Arabian Nights. . . 
“ But how,” you ask me, “ can we account for 
the preservation of ordinary dwellings in a land 
of ruins? If one of our modern English cities 
were deserted for a millennium, there would 
scarcely be a fragment of a wall standing.” The 
reply is easy enough. The houses of Bashan 
are not ordinary houses. Their walls are from 
five to eight feet thick, built of large squared 
blocks of basalt ; the roofs are formed of slabs 
of the same material, hewn like planks, and 
reaching from wall to wall; the very doors and 
window-shutters are of stone, hung upon piv- 
ots projecting above and below. Some of these 
ancient cities have from two to five hundred 
houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell in 
them. On one occasion, from the battlements 
of the castle of Salcah, I counted some thirty 
towns and villages dotting the surface of the 
vast plain, many of them almost as perfect as 
when they were built, and yet for more than 
five centuries there has not been a single inhab- 
itant in one of them. 





Let us append to this, just as a specimen of 
the way in which references to Scripture 
should be handled, a sentence or two from 
Mr. Graham, “the only other traveller 
since Burckhardt who traversed Eastern 
Bashan ” until Mr. Porter's time : — 


, When we find, one after another, great stone 
cities, walled and unwalled, with stone gates, 
and so crowded together that it becomes almost 
a matter of wonder how all the people could have 
lived in so small a place; when we see houses 
built of such huge and massive stones that no 
force which can be brought against them in that 
country could ever batter them down ; when we 
find rooms in these houses so large and lofty that 
many of them would be considered fine rooms in 
a palace in Europe; and, lastly, when we find 
some of these towns bearing the very names 





which cities in that very country bore before the 
Israclites came out of Egypt, I think we cannot | 
help feeling the strongest conviction that we | 
have before us the cities of the Rephaim of | 
which we read in the Book of Deuteronomy. | 
| 

We are obliged to leave unnoticed all that | 
Mr. Porter says of the northern border of | 
the Promised Land; and also a curious ace | 
count of the massacres of 1860 at Damas- | 
cus and in the Lebanon, drawn from the | 
narratives of eye-witnesses — Mr. Graham, | 
Dr. Meshakah, and Mr. Robson. His es-' 
timate of the Arabs, wherever he falls in| 
with them, is a good deal different from 
that of Lady Duff Gordon; and perhaps | 
what he heard of their doings in Damascus, 
and saw of them in Bashan, entitles his 
judgment to considerable weight. Still we | 


cannot forget that, in his own words, or! 
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rather in Mr. Robson's, “ had it not been 
for Abd-el-Kader, and a few others, the 
slaughter would have been much greater 
than it was.” And, except that they were 
personally kind to himself, we cannot un- 
derstand his somewhat extravagant lauda- 
tion of the Druses. One gets a slight im- 
pression of one-sidedness in these parts of 
the narrative for which there may be rea- 
sons with which the author has not made us 
acquainted. But this is a matter, after all, 
on which Mr. Porter must be a better judge 
than most other persons can be. Of the 
value of the book altogether there can be 
no two opinions. 





From the Spectator, 25 Nov. 
GOVENOR EYRE’S DESPATCH. 


Ir is but natural that the proceedings in 
Jamaica should excite violent party feeling 
in this country, nor do we complain that 
the criticisms we have passed upon the pro- 
ceedings taken to suppress the rebellion 
have been somewhat vehemently criticized 
in their turn. We are told on many sides 
that we have apologized for the mob who 
fired the Court House at Morant Bay. Is 
that because we took special care to approve 
cordially the execution of Paul Bogle and 
all who were known to be concerned in it? 
We are assured that it is “ part of the pro- 
gramme” of our journal to take the side 
we have taken, and that “ justice may strive 
in vain to change its tone,” — an accusation 
which, if it means anything, means, we sup- 
pose, that it is part of our programme to 

lead for those who appear to have suffered 
injustice, for those who have many power- 
ful enemies and few powerful friends, when 
they need it,—an accusation which we 
have no desire to deny. But assuredly we 
care nothing for the negro qué negro. We 
would say nothing to palliate a negro’s guilt 
in any crime or brutality he has committed. 
The only offence of which as far as we know 
we have ever been guilty in this respect is 
a humble desire to see black men dealt 
with exactly as white men of the same 
moral and mental characteristics would be 
dealt with, —so much, and no more. What 
we desire to see in Jamaica, — what we are 
indignant at not seeing, — is the game spirit 


‘in dealing with rebellion which would be 
shown if the rebels were Fenians, instead 
of negroes. We have a faint impression 
that if Colonel Hobbs had kept “ an intelli- 
gent little valet” of Mr. Stephens’s close to 
his saddle bow, with a pistol to his head, 
and had ordered him, under that compul- 
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sion, to point out the various responsible 
officers of the Fenian organization in a 
crowd of Irishmen, and had hanged or shot 
all so pointed out the next day, the Irish 
members, not to say the English members, 
of the House of Commons, could have made 
a good deal of fuss about that summary pro- 
ceeding. We are inclined to suppose that 
had the O’Donoghue been seized in London 
for. writing seditious letters and making se- 
ditious speeches, tried hastily by court-mar- 
tial in Dublin, and hanged within forty-eight 
hours, we should have scarcely heard a pan- 
egyric on Lord Wodehouse’s promptitude, 
or had articles in the Times heartily approv- 
ing the energy and successful severity of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. The true suppressed 
premise at the bottom of all these indignant 
protests against our very moderate line of 
thought, is the assumption that a hundred 
negroes’ lives are of less value than one 
white life; that even the duty of securing or- 
dinary civil justice to a light mulatto like 
Mr. Gordon, who takes part with negroes, 
cannot weigh for a moment in the scale 
against even a risk of danger to pure Eng- 
lishmen,— that, in short, proceedings which 
would be thought utterly savage in Ireland 
are praiseworthy in Jamaica. That women, 
without arms or a chance of arms, should 
be hanged by court-martial for admitting 
that they had been present at meetings at 
which oaths of secrecy were enforced, is 
surely a somewhat startling form of British 
justice. Not even the panic of imminent 
universal rebellion would be now held to 
palliate such a proceeding in Ireland: In 
Jamaica, however, the laws of justice and 


. mercy are of course widely different. 


But, it is said, there was the pressing fear 
of a universal massacre in Jamaica, to justify 
this attempt to paralyze the vast numerical 
majority of the population by striking a sud- 
den terror into them. Was there? That 
is the only point on which we were quite 
uncertain when we wrote last. Had it been 
80, it does not seem to us that it could have 
justified, though it might partially have pal- 
liated, proceedings such as the letting loose 
of the Maroons on the black sepaiution, 
the distinguished campaign of Colonel 
Hobbs, and the court-martialing of Mr. Gor- 
don, a member of the Legislative Assembly, 
not even accused of any part in the Mo- 


rant Bay massacre, who had surrendered‘ 


himself to justice, — but doubtless every one 
would have felt that it did palliate the in- 
justice, and, so far as there was cruelty, the 
cruelty of such proceedings. A Governor se- 
riously fearing, on good grounds, that the col- 
ony might be wrested from his grasp by insur- 
rection, ought not to be very particular in his 
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measures. Officers, instructed to prevent 
at any cost the massacre of the whole white 
population, could not be expected not to 
forestall, even at the cost of some innocent 
lives, anything like menacing movements 
of negro troops. But then what is the use 
of sending out Englishmen unconnected 
with our colonies to rule them at all, if they 
cannot keep their heads sufficiently above 
the prevalent excitement to judge what is 
an emergency justifying extreme measures, 
and what is not? We might as well leave 
Jamaica to be governed by a leading plant- 
er, as send out a brave and enteyprising 
Englishman who will accept all that the 
white inhabitants around him say of the ne- 
cessity of desperate measures on any emer- 
gency. The greatness of Lord Canning’s 
administration in India was that he stood 
like a rock between the natives and the set- 
tlers when an enormous native army had 
mutinied. In this case there was no native 
army to mutiny. The danger was immeas- 
urably less in every respect, and the power 
of the Government in relation to that dan? 
ger immeasurably greater. What does Gov- 
ernor Eyre — who, as we have shown else- 
where, is not only a brave man, but a man 
almost unrivalled on the earth for courage, 
in some sense both moral and physical — 
say in his despatch to justify the astounding 
measures, the responsibility of all of which, 
down to the campaign of Colonel Hobbs 
and the court-martialing of Mr. Gordon, he 
deliberately and very honourably assumes ? 
As far as we can judge, absolutely nothing. 
Of course he shows enough to justify instant 
capital punishment for all engaged in the 
Morant Bay murders. No one that we 
know of has ever disputed the justice and 
wisdom of prompt severity with respect to 
those who had any share in that act. But 
what does Mr. Eyre show to justify the in- 
discriminate slaughter of the other so-called 
‘rebels’? Nothing stronger than the act- 
ual possession of arms by some of these 
rebels, — not even the use of them, still less 
any organized use of them, least of all any 
efficient use of them. ‘No stand,” writes 
Mr. Eyre, “ has ever been made against the 
troops, and though we are not only in com- 
plete military occupation of, but have trav- 
ersed with troops, all the disturbed districts, 
not a single casualty has befallen one of our® 
soldiers or sailors, and they are all in good 
health.” Even Colonel Hobbs, in that 
great night march, on the exciting nature 
of which he was so eloquent, had no-more 
formidable adversary than the storm; and the 
rebels whom he captured, and executed on 
the evidence elicited by a pistol pointed at 
the head of the “intelligent little valet” of 
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Paul Bogle, were apparently captured quite 
without resistance. In all the eighty para? 
graphs in which Governor Eyre narrates 
his measures for the suppression of the in- 
surrection, there is not one furnishing any 
evidence at all beyond the Morant Bay riot 
itself that there was anything to be called 
a “rebellion.” Even that riot had not pro- 
ceeded to any act of violence till after the 
volunteers had fired into the mob, and Gov- | 
ernor Eyre, whose account seems perfectly 
candid, admits that “as far as we could | 
learn, no ladies or children had as yet been | 
injured.” Mr. Gordon, who is spoken of by 
the Gévernor as “himself the chief cause 
and origin of the whole rebellion,” was the 
son of a white man and the husband of a 
white lady, and exceedingly unlikely there- 
fore to have been the instigator of anything 
~like a massacre of whites and mulattoes. 
Governor Eyre’s despatch contains the fol- 
lowing, and only the following, traces of any- 
thing like organization of resistance to 
the Government:—(1) The Morant Bay 
riot itself, the leaders of which, Paul Bogle 
and others, had pretty certainly been organ- 
izing some sort of resistance to the authori- 
ties for some days back,——the original 
quarrel being apparently a dispute as to the 
ownership of an abandoned plantation call- 
ed Stony Gut, claimed by the negroes. (2) 
Subsequent plundering parties in neighbour- 
ing parishes —as Governor Eyre thinks in- 





dependently organized — accompanied by 
some fresh murders. 
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when armed, and Governor Eyre speaks of 
those caught with arms in their hands as 
only some out of the many hanged and 
shot), or receive with praise for their evi- 
dence of promptitude and energy such sen- 
tences as these in the report of a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant for the disturbed districts ? — 

“74, . . . It may suffice to state 
generally that a large number of rebels 
have been shot with arms in their hands, 
that a great number of prisoners have been 
tried and hung, shot, or flogged, and that a 
considerable number of prisoners are still 
in hand awaiting trial by court-martial.” 

“77. We have been singularly fortunate 
in capturing or shooting a large number of 
the principal ringleaders in the Rebellion, 
and many of whom were personally con- 
cerned in the atrocious butcheries of the 
12th October in the Morant Bay Court 
House, or in the subsequent destruction of 
life and property further to the eastward, 
as the rebellion extended in that direction. 
Very many acknowledged their guilt before 
their execution.” 

Even Lord George Gordon was tried 
fairly at Westminster, and acquitted of the 
graver crime with which he was charged; 
but then his less fortunate namesake was 
not a peer, and wasa man of colour. Mr. 
Eyre, believing himself to have evidence of 
Mr. Gordon’s dangerous designs, might 
rightly enough have “taken upon himself 
the responsibility” of that gentleman’s 


(3) The capture of | “ capture ;” — but how far he was justified 


negroes with arms in their hands. (4) The | in taking upon himself the responsibility of 


issue by post, attributed to Mr. Gordon, of | 
certain circulars containing “ seditious lan- 
guage” and political “ misrepresentations.” 
This is all — literally all— Governor Eyre’s 
evidence for the existence of a rebellion 
which he thinks would either have resulted 
in the loss of the colony to the mother coun- 
try, or “an almost interminable war and 
an unknown expense.” 

Now, what we assert is, that all, and 
much more than all, of these dangerous and 
threatening symptoms have repeatedly oc- 
curred in our own manufacturing districts | 
in former times, — the seneueall “ atroci- 
ties” on the murdered persons at Morant | 
Bay,—for none of which Governor Eyre | 
appears to have any evidence, but “it is 

«said ”— alone excepted, and when we re- 
member how many of the worst of the ru- 
moured atrocities in India disappeared en- 
tirely under close scrutiny, these rumours 
do not add to the strength of the case.- But 
who would justify letting loose the soldiery 
to shoot volleys at all suspicious knots of 
Englishmen in “ disturbed” districts (even 








his illegal trial and condemnation by court- 
martial for what was at worst probably a 
misdemeanour, and not apparently com- 
mitted under the régime of military justice 
at all, he may yet learn unpleasantly in the 
due course either of law or of Ministerial 
criticism. 

Governor Eyre’s despatch, unless it were 
accompanied, or should. be followed, by 
documents of a very different description 
indeed, is the confession of a political panic 
clouding the minds of gallant men, and 
leading to gross cruelty and injustice. If 
England is to come out of this matter with- 
out a permanent stain upon her honour and 
her justice, we must have a searching in- 
vestigation into all its circumstances, and, 
should present appearances be confirmed, 
an immediate censure on those principally 
responsible. If there is any vestige of good 
faith in our political professions, what all 
the world would cry out for, if the persons shot, 
hanged, and flogged in such numbers, had 
been Irishmen or Englishmen, we must not 
refuse because they have been brownor black. 
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"A PRAYER. 


Tnov, who dost dwell alone — 

Thou, who dost know thine own — 

Thou, to whom all are known, 

From the cradle to the grave — 
Save, O save! 

From the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations, 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we languish, 

From that torpor deep 

Wherein we lie asleep, 

Heavy as death, cold as the grave, — 

Save, O save! 

When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God comes no nigher : 

But the arch-fiend, Pride, 


i Mounts at her side, 


Foiling her high emprize, 
Sealing her eagle eyes, 
And when she fain would soar, 
Makes idols to: adore ; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To askin deep sense 
Of her own eloquence : 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave, — 
Save, O save! 
From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature, 
That mars thy creature ; 
From grief, that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning ; 
From tears, that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength revealing, — 
Save, O save! é 
From doubt, where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea, — 
O set us free ! 
CO let the false dream fly, 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually. 
O where thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb ; 
Let all words be mild ; 
All strifes reconciled ; 
All pains beguiled. 
Light bring no blindpess, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin : 
Fear no undoing. 
From the ciadle to the grave, 
Save, O save! 


MattHew ARNOLD. 





HYMN TO PEACE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
Amp the tinted umbrage now, 
The scarlet vines and yellow weeds, 
With gracious smile and pensive brow, 
See Autumn tell her crimson beads. 


When last I watched the deep’ning blue 
Of sea and sky, her tranquil glow 
Was stained by battle’s Jurid hue, 
And darkened by a nation’s woe. 


Serene once more her blazoned crest 
Of purple bars and amber fleece 

Kindles the vistas of the West 
With Nature’s heraldry of Peace. 


While fragrant smoke from burning leaves 
With incense fills the crystal air, 

On shore and upland clustered sheaves 
The harvest’s mellow lustre wear. 


O Peace! no listless spell is thine, 
The sterile end of aimless strife, 
We fondly linger at thy shrine 
To hallow, not to deaden life. 


Thy prelude Bethlehem’s shepherds heard, 
Its holy echoes never cease, 

For the Redeemer’s parting word, 
His welcome and farewell, was “ Peace!” 


And when the bard whose lofty fame 
In exile won, by age renewed, 

To the loue convent’s portal came, 
Wistful and wan but unsubdued ; 


As in the friar’s hand he laid 
For coming time the precious scroll, 
The only boon for which he prayed 
Was Peace — tranquillity of soul. 


And he whose wild and fitful lay 
From beauty, love, and scorn was bred, 
Paused meekly in his reckless way, 
When on a maiden’s tomb he read : — 


She prays for Peace ; “If far from kin 
I die, let this be writ ” he cried, 

“ Over my dust — that death may win 
What life and love and fame denied.” 


The zephyrs, in their gentle play, 
Benignly cast the downy seed, 
And through the quiet summer day 

The clouds electric currents feed. 


The placid lake reflects the skies, 

The calm drift yields the alpine rose, 
And Truth’s pure image ever lics 

In hearts that own thy blest repose. 


Thine is fruition’s brooding sleep 

When passion’s lull bids thought awake, 
Wisdom her patient vigil keep, 

And Love her sacred mission take ; 
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To stay the ruthless hand of crime 
And awe th: rage of lust and fear, 

The fruits of Nature and of Time 
Aguin to ripen and to rear ; 


Our country’s rankling wounds to heal 
By faith supreme, with tender pride, 
And guard with consecrated zeal 
The cause for which her martyrs died. 


— Harper’s Weekly. 





BABY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ POLLY.” 


O wen did baby come # 

When half the world was dumb, 
Babe was dressed in white, 

In the black dead night. 


O baby came from where ? 
‘That place is very fair ; 
The middle of the skies, 
The heart of Paradise. 


O who sent baby here # 

It was an angel dear, 

A spirit of purple flame ; 
Love is that angel’s name. 


O who was baby’s shield 
Down from the heavenly field 
Along the pathway dim ? 

— One of the cherubim ; 

Ilis sword he took with him: 


His golden head he bowed 

To cleave the hindering cloud : 
A seraph shone behind 
Singing through the wind. 


Singing and shining thus, 
They brought the gift to us, 
And in the dead of night, 
The child was wrapt in white. 


O God, — who art the Lord 

Of the cherub with the sword, 
And the seraph with the lamp, — 
Let both of them encamp 


Beside the hushing tent 

Of the creature that is sent 
From the middle of Thy sky, — 
To guard, to beautify ; 


To make the inaudible breath 
More terrible than Death, 

And light the unconscious face 
As from a heavenly place 

With the wonder of Thy grace! 


— Good Words. 





TO THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
O PEOPLE-CHOSEN ! are ye not 

Likewise the chosen of the Lord, 

To do His will and speak His word ? 








BABY.—TO THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


From the loud thunder-storm of war 
Not man alone hath called ye forth, 
But He, the God of all the earth !- 


The torch of vengeance in your hands 
He quenches ; unto Him belongs 
The solemn recompense of wrongs. 


Enough of blood the land has seen, 
And not by cell or gallows-stair 
Shall ye the way of God prepare. 


Say to the pardon-seekers: Keep 
Your manhood ; bend no suppliant knees, 
Nor palter with unworthy pleas. 


Above your voices sounds the wail 
Of starving men; we shut in vain 
Our eyes to Pillow’s ghastly stain. 


What words can drown that bitter cry ¢ 
What tears wash out that stain of death ¢ 
What oaths confirm your broken faith ¢ 


From you alone the guaranty 
Of Union, freedom, peace, we claim : 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of shame. 


Alas! no victor’s pride is ours 
Who bend above our triumphs won 
Like David o’er his rebel son. 


Be men, not beggars. Cancel all 
By one brave, generous action ; trust 
Your better instincts, and be just ! 


Make all men peers before the law, 
Take hands from off the negro’s throat, 
Give black and white an equal vote. 


Keep all your forfeit lives and lands, 
But give the common law’s redress 
To Labour’s utter nakedness. 


Revive the old heroie will, — 
Be in the right as brave and strong 
As ye have proved yourselves in wrong. 


Defeat shall then be victory, 
Your loss the wealth of full amends, 
And hate be love and foes be friends. 


Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
Its memories soften to regret. 


Then shall the Union’s mother-heart 
Her lost and wandering ones recall, 
Forgiving and restoring all. 


And Freedom break her marble trance 
Above the Capitolian dome, 
Stretch hands and bid ye weleome home! 


—The Nation. Joun G. WHITTIER. 








